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THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: yesterday, and a session which 
AT HOME. has not been productive of any 
great measures, though it has 
been full of political incident and interest, has come 
toan end. It hardly seems necessary, now that it 
is over, to record the proceedings of the last week 
day by day. The Workmen's Compensation Bill, after 
undergoing serious alterations in the House of 
Lords, was accepted with becoming meekness by 
the representatives of Government in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Chamberlain, taking his lead from 
Lord Salisbury, made a ridiculous attempt to prove 
that it was Mr. Asquith who was responsible for the 
abandonment by the Government of the safeguard 
against contracting out. Childishness of this kind is 
only possible in the closing days of a session, when 
a Minister knows that he may talk nonsense with 
impunity. 





THE only important Parliamentary incident of 
the week was the statement made by Lord Salisbury 
in the House of Lords on Monday with reference to 
the state of the negotiations at Constantinople. 
The Prime Minister’s tone was very gloomy, and if 
we were to accept literally all that he said, we 
should be forced to the conclusion not only that we 
are still as far as ever from the settlement of terms 
of peace, but that the hope of rescuing Crete from 
the Sultan’s grasp was a desperate one. Fortunately, 
Lord Salisbury is often most pessimistic in tone 
when he is nearest to success. ‘The chief difficulty 
to which he referred in connection with the negotia- 
tions was the demand of Germany that security 
should be taken for the interests of the bondholders. 
With regard to Crete, the Powers, he declared, felt 
it would be useless to enter into negotiations until 
the more important question of the terms of peace 
had been settled, but it was their earnest intention 
to carry out their pledges as to the establishment of 
autonomy in the island. To this statement Mr. 
Goschen added on Thursday night the assurance 
that the Turkish Fleet, which was supposed to 
have been dispatched to the island, would not be 
allowed to enter Canea Bay. 


IN the debate on the Appropriation Bill in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday some reference 
Was made to the question of South Africa and of 
Mr. Chamberlain's speech on Monday week in 
Vindication of Mr. Rhodes. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
passed a severe censure upon the Colonial Secretary 





for having declared that a filibuster, a deceiver 
and a betrayer ought to be regarded as a man of 
honour, and he hinted, not obscurely, that if this 
was the real sentiment of Mr. Chamberlain, it 
would be dangerous in future to trust to his sense 
of honour. Several members urged strongly that 
it was unfair to punish Dr. Jameson’s officers by 
depriving them of their commissions whilst the 
chief offender escaped unpunished, and Mr. 
Robertson not only held this view but demanded 
whether Mr. Chamberlain’s extravagant eulogy 
upon the man who had tried to blackmail 
him had received the ratification of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. Altogether the debate was one 
that must have caused some discomfort to the 
Colonial Secretary. He minimised its painfulness, 
however, by discreetly saying nothing whatever in 
reply to Mr. Robertson’s direct challenge of his 
personal conduct. 





THE Indian debate on Thursday in the House of 
Commons was not so important as might have been 
expected from the special circumstances of the 
present year. Lord George Hamilton on unfolding 
his Budget had to tell a melancholy story of the 
effects of famine and plague upon the Indian people. 
In no year, he declared, since the transfer of India to 
the Crown, had there been so many troubles packed 
closely together in so short a time. Mr. Swift 
MacNeill moved an amendment to the Budget 
resolution deploring the interference with the 
freedom of the Press, and declaring that British 
subjects in India ought to receive the full privileges 
of the British Constitution. It need hardly be said 
that this proposal, upon which Sir Henry Fowler 
poured ridicule, met with no favour in the House of 
Commons, only seventeen members voting for it. 





LIBERAL circles have been gently agitated during 
the week by a step taken by Mr. Labouchere in his 
position as chairman of the political committee 
of the National Liberal Club. This body is a mere 
sub-committee appointed by the general committee 
of the Club, and having no pretence to any repre- 
sentative or authoritative character. Its function 
hitherto has been to make the arrangements con- 
nected with any political discussions or meetings 
that might be held in the Club. When it was last 
appointed Mr. Labouchere was placed upon it, and 
he was subsequently chosen as chairman of what, up 
to that moment, had been regarded as a very unim- 
portant body. Mr. Labouchere, however, seems to 
have taken his position seriously, and he has issued a 
manifesto to the Liberal associations throughout 
the country, inviting them to give their opinion 
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upon a political programme which he has drawn up 
for their acceptance. The programme itself is of 
very little consequence. Some things it contains are 
wise, and some distinctly otherwise, whilst, curiously 
enough, it omits to mention some questions about 
which Liberal politicians feel most deeply. It is not 
the programme, however, but the fact that it should 
have been promulgated in this portentous fashion, 
as though it were the pronouncement of some 
important body of Liberals, that has excited most 
comment during the week. Asa programme, indeed, 
the manifesto has fallen absolutely flat. 


Tue election for Sheffield of a member in place 
of the late Mr. Mundella took place yesterday—too 
late for the result to be announced here. The two 
candidates, Mr. Maddison (Liberal) and Mr. Hope 
(Conservative), have carried on the short campaign 
with great spirit, and, so far as we have been able 
to observe, with a commendable freedom from mere 
personalities. The only blot upon the contest was, 
indeed, the attempt of the local representatives 
of the Independent Labour party to injure 
Mr. Maddison by a violent attack in which 
he was not only assailed personally, but was 
charged with having acted unfairly to Mr. Hobson, 
a well-known local Labour leader. The wish of the 
Independent Labour party was to bring Mr. 
Maddison into odium as a stranger who had 
elbowed a deserving local Labour representative out 
of the field. Fortunately this paltry trick was 
defeated by the action of Mr. Hobson himself. He 
gave an emphatic contradiction to the statements of 
the Independent Labour party, and _ heartily 
supported the candidature of Mr. Maddison, whose 
chances of success were regarded as very hopeful. 


THE Government surprised the world—including, 
we may even say, the Colonial Premiers themselves 
—at the end of last week by suddenly “ denouncing ” 
the commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, 
concluded rather more than thirty years ago. We 
discuss the general bearings of this act in another 
column. Here we may remind our readers that the 
credit of this decision belongs to the Liberal Ministry 
of Canada, and especially to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who will have to meet the opposition of the 
Protectionists of the Dominion when he goes 
home — not at all to Mr. Chamberlain, of 
whom the best that can be said is that he has 
climbed so far and so quickly down from the dreamy 
altitude of his throne at the Colonial Conference of 
last summer. The step has been represented as a 
part of the new Imperial policy, but as a matter of 
fact Lord Salisbury promised five or six years ago 
to take “any opportunity that may arise” to 
“deliver” us from “ these unfortunate engagements.” 
That this act has’ been so long in contemplation 
affords, however, no reason why it should not have 
been previously submitted to the judgment of the 
country, and especially of Parliament. The fact 
that it has not been so submitted suggests ominous 
reflections upon the growing power of the adminis- 
trative sidé of our governmental system. 





WE cannot say that the consideration of this im- 
portant step in the daily press has, so far, com- 
pensated for the lack of Parliamentary debate, or 
has risen to the seriousness of the whole subject. 
The generous and statesmanlike offer of the Canadian 
Ministry—contrasting so markedly with the wild 
schemes to which Mr. Chamberlain gave his support 
last year—was a long advance toward Imperial Free 
Trade, and as such was all to the good. But there 
is some risk of the denunciation of the German 
treaty supporting and being supported by that anti- 
German feeling which is already dangerously strong 
among British Chauvinists. It is even possible that 








the approving comments of the French press and 
—of course, quite unwittingly—Sir W. Laurier’s 
remarkable Francophile speeches in Paris may 
give colour to the suspicion of such a bias. If 
this be the case, there will be political conse- 
quences, even if there be no economic retaliation. 
It is advisable, too, that the true proportions 
of the interests at stake should be borne in 
mind. German imports to this country average 
about twenty-six millions sterling yearly, and 
Belgian seventeen millions; Canadian only reach 
thirteen millions. British exports to Germany 
amount to eighteen millions sterling; to Belgium 
and to Canada they stand level at seven millions. 
Our total trade with Germany and Belgium is 
rather more valuable than our trade with the 
three groups of our self-governing Colonies; indeed, 
it is equal to a half of our trade with all the 
British possessions and protectorates put together. 
A good deal of German and Belgian trade also 
goes through this country and in British vessels. 
These interests and the political interests behind 
them are not to be treated in any light or irrespon- 
sible spirit. 





Lorp LONDONDERRY, though he allowed himself 
to be overawed in the House of Lords, is still very 
angry with Her Majesty’s Ministers, and has written 
a letter to a North-country correspondent to say so. 
He had promised to open a new Conservative club 
at Newcastle to-day, but since his return from 
London to Wynyard Park he had been considering 
whether it would be advisable for him to perform 
such a ceremony. In former days he had opened 
many clubs of the kind because they were intended 
to give support to the Conservative leaders in carry- 
ing out Conservative principles. Unfortunately the 
policy of the present Government was not only con- 
trary to those principles, but was almost Socialistic 
in character. Measures had been passed through 
Parliament by the Conservative leaders which, if 
introduced by the Radical party, would have met 
with the most strenuous opposition. We have 
heard the story before. It is a perfectly true tale; 
but, judging by the past, we do not imagine that 
Lord Londonderry will permit his resentment at the 
dishonesty of the present Government to carry him 
beyond a little vague grumbling. He is not going 
to Newcastle to-day to open the Conservative club; 
but it is hardly likely that he will take any more 
decided step in order to mark his general feeling of 
disgust, 





Tue King of Siam, who arrived in this country a 
week ago as the guest of the Queen, has been busily 
engaged in sight-seeing since reaching London. He 
is evidently a man of exceptional intelligence, though 
in his conversation and bearing he displays a curious 
mixture of Oriental stolidity with his personal 
intelligence and active curiosity. His sight-seeing 
has been of a decidedly omnivorous kind, rang- 
ing from the Earl's Court Exhibition and the 
slums of the East End to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey. During his visit 
to the House of Commons his Majesty’s chief 
anxiety seemed to be to hear the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who had clearly succeeded 
in impressing a lively sense of his personal import- 
ance upon the King. On Wednesday the King went 
to Osborne to see the Queen. It is unfortunate that, 
owing to the exigencies of the Jubilee, his visit to 
London has been deferred until a period when most 
of the members of society are absent from town. 





Tue Lambeth Conference, which has been going 
on for several weeks, was brought to a close on 
Monday. The gathering has been the largest and 
the most important of its kind ever held in connec- 
tion with the English Church. Bishops from all 
parts of the world, including many who are not 
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British subjects, have taken part in the prolonged 
conferences of which Lambeth Palace has been the 
ecene. Profound secrecy is maintained as to the 
nature of the debates, but the circular issued on 
Thursday gives us some official knowledge of the 
results attained. It cannot be said that there is 
anything very striking in this document. It is 
said that the best spirit has prevailed among the 
assembled prelates, and that good results are likely to 
attend their meeting. It is understood that the 
Conference refused to entertain any proposal having 
for its purpose the exaltation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to a position of authority over all 
branches of the Protestant Episcopalian Church. 
A fear prevailed that not now or in the immediate 
future, but eventually, the holder of the see of 
Canterbury might acquire a position in Protestant- 
ism akin to that of the Pope in the Roman com- 
munion, and the Bishops were resolute in refusing 
to run the risk of such a catastrophe. 





EVERYONE interested in the conditions of women’s 
labour and the protective operations of the State in 
regard thereto was astonished the other day by an 
announcement that Sir Matthew White Ridley in- 
tended to abolish the post of Superintendent Woman 
Inspector lately held by Mrs. Tennant (Miss Abraham). 
The post is, it is true, of quite recent creation; but 
the strength it has given to the work of the Women 
Factory Inspectors and its other advantages have 
been fully proved and generally recognised—to Sir 
Matthew’s credit, be it said. The Home Secretary 
seems to have partially reconsidered his position in 
this matter; at least, a “ principal” lady inspector 
is to be appointed, though Sir Matthew evidently 
intends, if he is permitted to do so, to reduce the 
importance of the office. It is said that he has not 
been well disposed towards Mrs. Tennant since her 
marriage with the Liberal Member whose name she 
bears. But if would be scandalous to enlarge the 
field of this silly prejudice to the persons of the 
other Women Inspectors, and through them to the 
hundreds of thousands of helpless toilers under 
their care. 





THE final report of the Commission on Agricul- 
tural Depression, the result of four years of investi- 
gation, is a weak production, full of melancholy 
platitudes which carry us no farther. It abounds in 
very uncertain statistics, such as that rent-rolls fell 
496 per cent. between 1875 and 1894, and that the 
capital value of land in the United Kingdom declined 
to the extent of nearly 1,000 millions sterling. The 
position of every single agricultural class is painted 
in the most gloomy colours. Of the labourers it is 
admitted that their number has continued steadily 
to decrease; that there is greater irregularity of 
employment than ever ; and that since 1892 there has 
been a fall of wages over a large part of the country. 
All this mischief is set down, primarily, to the fall 
of prices, and this again to foreign competition, 
which, it is frankly admitted, is not likely to become 
lesssevere. The recommendations include a number 
of minor amendments of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, yet another Railway Rates and Charges Bill, a 
development of the agricultural parcel post, the 
marking of imported food-stuffs, improvement of 
educational facilities, freer loans for agricultural 
improvement, and various small measures. The 
majority of the Commissioners think that “ effective 
relief of the cultivators of the land cannot be brought 
about by further reductions of rent, whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, or by land tenure reforms” ; and 
all but four of them sign a supplementary report in 
favour of “a reversal of monetary policy” in the direc- 
tion of bimetallism. This proposal is exposed in a 
memorandum by Sir R. Giffen; Mr. George Lambert 
complains that the majority report is “cast in a 
landlord mould”; and Mr. F. A, Channing, who 
regards itas “ one-sided and misleading,” proposes to 
help tenant farmers by “ the extension of agricultural 





arbitration to rent,” and by giving real security 
to their capital and tenure. 


THe August Bank Holiday was celebrated on 
Monday under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, so far as the weather was concerned. The 
heat, it is true, was intense, but it was tempered by 
a pleasant breeze, and the holiday-makers were thus © 
enabled to enjoy themselves without any serious 
drawback. At Hawarden the day was celebrated 
by a flower-show, which was attended by Mr. 
Gladstone, who made a speech in which he once 
more advocated a system of small culture, as being, 
at all events, a partial remedy for agricultural de- 
pression. He spoke of one farmer who, having taken 
his advice and adopted flower cultivation, had made 
a very good thing out of it; and, alluding to the 
fact that we import every year twelve hundred 
million eggs from the Continent, declared that it 
would be a good thing if at least half of that 
number could be produced at home, instead of being 
brought from abroad. 


Tue blunder of our retention of - 
ABROAD, the useless valleys of Chitral has 
stood out during the week in in- 
creasingly deep relief. It is evident that for afew. 
days the positions of the force at Malakand, and, 
especially the forward post at Chakdara, were in 
imminent peril. Reinforcements were, however 
hurried forward, in spite of thermal condition, the 
character of which may be guessed from the fact 
that in a force of 700 Sikhs '9 died from heat and 
apoplexy on the road. Ona July the 29th the fourth - 
attack of the tribesmen was repelled with a remark- 
ably small loss of life, considering that there was 
sharp fighting for the five midnight hours. The 
“mad fakir” appears to have been badly wounded 
in this action, an achievement which probably did 
more than all the rest put together to discourage 
the Pathans. On Friday, the 30th, the strength of 
the Malakand garrison was brought up to about 
8,000 men ; and on Monday, just in the nick of time, 
Chakdara was relieved, the relieving force meeting | 
with strong opposition. ‘“ An expedition of consider- 
able importance ” is now being organised “ to punish 
severely ” the rebel tribes. 


THE Poona trials have been opened—the prisoners 
being duly remitted to the higher court—and have 
become matter for comment throughout the foreign 
press. The Government has been relieved of some : 
of its embarrassments by Professor Gookhlee’s with- 
drawal of his allegations against the Plague Com- 
mittee and the soldiers who served it. The attitude | 
of the native community is rather doubtful. Ata 
large meeting of Mohammedans in Poona full 
confidence in the Plague Committee has been 
expressed ; on the other hand, Reuter declares that - 
in the eyes of educated Bombay natives the Govern- 
ment is “making a mountain of a molehill, and 
attempting to convert India, like Ireland, by 
means of coercion.” . An immense and far-reaching 
piece of good luck, by which Lord George 
Hamilton is profiting, without having done anything © 
to earn it, is brought to light by this year’s “ Ex- 
planatory Memorandum,” just issued. It seems to 
be the sober fact that the increased expenditure 
necessitated by famine during the last two years 
has been almost exactly compensated for by the 
rise in exchange, which has put no less than Rx. 3 
millions per annum at the disposal of the Finance 
Minister. There remains a loss of revenue due to 
the same cause and estimated at rather over Rx. 3 
millions for the two years; but this is a small 
matter compared with what was to be expected. 
We should take more satisfaction in this enormous 


IF housekeepers. are in earnest in wis hing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are deriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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gain if so much of it were not going to be thrown 
away on frontier adventures, and if it did any more 
than postpone the inevitable day when the Bom- 
bay Government will find retrenchment absolutely 
necessary. 


THE situation in Crete is certainly not improving, 
and some recent events go far to justify the pessim- 
ism shown by Lord Salisbury in his speech on 
Monday. The Mohammedan population continue to 
show their hatred of the Christians in the usual 
fashion, and they enjoyed a momentary elation 
from the statement—now contradicted—that some 
of the Sultan's worthless warships had been 
despatched to Crete. It is twelve weeks since 
the armistice between the Greek and Turkish 
forces, and the Ambassadors are still rejecting 
Tewfik's amendments to the peace treaty, the Turks 
are still elaborating their administrative system in 
Thessaly, and the maintenance of the refugees is 
absorbing the money which the Greek Government 
might be devoting to the payment of the indemnity. 
The German proposal of foreign financial control is 
still the chief stumbling-block ; King George is even 
said to have threatened to abdicate if this measure 
is insisted on. The following sentences by the 
Athens correspondent of Le Temps show how 
seriously the Greeks regard this question, and also 
illustrate the greater freedom with which the French 
press now happily treats Eastern affairs: “ It (inter- 
national control) would be nearly as humiliating 
as the retreat on Thermopyl and not less onerous 
than the conditions of peace which will be imposed 
on us by the Powers. Have they considered the 
situation which this kind of tutelage would create? 
Kither a revolution would relieve us of it, or we 
should throw ourselves into the arms of some great 
Power whose protection we should ask. For, in the 
end, it would be better to be devoured by the lion 
than by the jackals. And this Power would cer- 
tainly be the one which had the greatest hatred of 
the Turk. In that day, so far as it depends on 
Greece, that Power will become undisputed mistress 
of the Mediterranean.”” Which looks very much like 
an attempt to frighten the Concert with the begey 
of a possible Greek-British alliance ! 


Tue time has once more come for the break-up 
of European parliaments and the annual give-and- 
take of courteous hospitality among rulers and their 
courts. While the Kaiser is anticipating his 
republican ‘rival in St. Petersburg, President Faure 
is being saluted by King Humbert’s envoy on the 
frontier of Savoy. Another interesting visit is that 
of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and M. Stoiloff to 
King Charles of Roumania and-his Premier. In this 
connection, we ‘note with~ some incredulity the 
alarinist: statement of the Chrdnicle’s Paris corre- 
sepondent that preparations for a great popular rising 
are being made among the smaller Balkan States. 
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, LITERATURE, | the production of Bronté litera- 

.» S$) ta.) » ture, and we are certainly a long 
way from the day when Mrs. Gaskell complained 
to.Mr. Bronté. that there was not enough of incident 
in his. daughter's life to enable her to write a 
biograpby.of the.orthodox length. No one would 
have been more'surprised than Mr. Bronté if he had 
been told that. his own.career-was to form the 
subject. of' a book; yet at. this moment two new 
Bronté books are announced, both of which have 
the old clergyman of: Haworth for their hero. 
One of these books is by Mr. Yates of Dews- 
bury, a devoted admirer of the Brontés. The 
other, by Mr. Horsfall Turner, a Yorkshire archie- 
ologist, is said to be an attempt to refute all the 
statements that have been made regarding Mr. 
Bronté by his daughter's numerous biographers, 
from Mrs. Gaskell downwards, Admiration of the 











Brontis is a good thing, and cultivation of their 
memory a distinct virtue; but there is some danger 
of the Bronté cult falling into the hands of persons 
who are at least as anxious to advertise themselves 
as to do honour to their heroines. Everybody 
knows what Mr. Browning suffered, even in his 
lifetime, from the vagaries of the Browning Society. 
It would be a great pity if the Brontés were to meet 
with a similar fate. 


A FURTHER instalment of Targueneff Letters, pub- 
lished in Cosmopolis for August, proves to be as 
strangely uninteresting as those which have already 
appeared. Two familiar points in the character of 
the great Russian writer—his modesty and his un- 
celfishness—are slightly illustrated, the former in a 
request to De Maupassant 7:0 to puff him in the French 
Press, the latter in his efforts to interest Parisians 
in the work of Tolstoi. There is also a little 
note objecting, “on principle,’ to any attempt 
to adapt novels for the stage, and especially to 
the dramatisation of “Rudin” (which is above all 
a psychological study)—an experiment which had 
been tried and had failed in Russia. The reading of 
this correspondence, raked up from all parts with 
such portentous industry, only serves to deepen the 
pitifulness of those circumstances of Russian life 
by reason of which one of the most charming per- 
sonalities known to modern literature was cut off 
from the sources of his inspiration and doomed to 
suffer a slow decay in the alien air of Paris. 


Mr. R. B. WADE was a prominent 
banker and City man, to whom 
more than one Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been indebted for advice.—Major 
W. Willoughby Taylor had seen considerable active 
service on the North-West Indian Frontier, and died 
from wounds received during the attack on Malakand 
camp.—Major-General C. A. Sim, R E., had been till 
a few days ago a Moderate member of the London 
School Board.—Mr. St. John Wontner was a member 
of the well-known firm of solicitors—The Rev. 
A. Middlemore Morgan had published several 
volumes of religious poetry during the last forty 
years.—The Right Rev. Edward Bickersteth was 
Bishop of South Tokio, Japan; and the Rev. 
Alexander Grant is stated to have been the leading 
Baptist divine in Canada.—Mr. J. Orrell Lever sat 
for Galway from 1880-1885 as a Conservative Home 
Ruler.—Col), Sir G. G. Walker, K.C.B., was a leading 
Conservative magnate in Dumfriesshire.— Alfred 
Arpath was a prominent Austrian historian, director 
of the State Archives, a Member of the Upper House 
of the Reichsrath, and President of the Academy of 
Sciences.—The Count de la Rochejaquelin was a 
much respected ultra-Royalist Deputy. 


OBITUARY. 








LIBERAL REVIVAL. 


—_ooo- —- 


[* what spirit does the closing session leave the 
Liberal party ? We know that it leaves the 
Ministerialists in a frame of mind which is not 
altogether enviable. The latent antagonism between 
the different schools of which the Parliamentary 
majority is composed has threatened more than 
once during the past six months to bring about 
civil war in the Tory camp, and the session as it 
closes leaves no inconsiderable part of the Con- 
servative army in a state of high indignation and 
resentment. But does it leave the Opposition in 
any better mood? We fear that we can hardly 
answer the question in the affirmative. The past 
session has not been one of glory or of triumph 
for the Liberal party, and it closes Jezving most 
Liberals in a somewhat depressed state of mind. 
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We have no desire to exaggerate those mutterings 
of discontent which have been heard on the 
Opposition benches of late with regard to the 
conduct of the Front Bench. If it is a bad work- 
man who quarrels with his tools, it is certain that 
when a party complains of its leaders the fault is 
to a great extent its own. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the Opposition during this session of 1897 has 
not been so happy in its strategy as might have 
been expected. To whomsoever the fault may be 
due, the fact is indisputable that some great chances 
have been thrown away altogether, whilst others 
have been only partially utilised. In almost the 
last active engagement of the session the melan- 
choly spectacle has been witnessed of a party at 
open conflict with its own leader. No wonder that 
in looking back upon the events of the last six 
months the Liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons feel depressed and disappointed. The present 
inclination of many of them is to blame the leaders 
of the party, who have not given them the inspira- 
tion or shown them the sport which Parliamentary 
leaders are supposed to provide for their followers. 
It cannot be said that this blame is altogether un- 
deserved ; but, on the other hand, it would be easy 
to exaggerate the deficiencies on the part of the 
leaders which have provoked it. Moreover, it is 
clear that if there has been a certain want of energy 
and consistency among the occupants of the Front 
Bench, there have been faults at least as grave below 
the gangway. More than once, when in default of 
responsible leadership a section of the party has 
tried to take action on its own account, that action 
has been distinctly damaging to the Opposition as 
a whole. The irreconcilables of the left wing have 
not been idle during the session. The men who have 
in turn assailed Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and 
now Sir William Harcourt—who would apparently 
assail anybody in a position of authority—have been 
hard at work sowing seeds of discontent and dis- 
union in the ranks of the party. None complain so 
loudly as these men do of the ineffective leadership 
of the Opposition, and there are none who are more 
directly responsible for that evil. 

We do not wish to attach any exaggerated im- 
portance to the latest measure which these gentle- 
men have seen fit to adopt. They have induced a 
respectable but absolutely irresponsible body—the 
Political Sub-Committee of the National Liberal 
Club—to issue a political manifesto to the Liberals 
of England. Anybody, of course, can take this 
step; and there is no reason whatever why much 
older and more important bodies than the National 
Liberal Club should not follow this example. But 
even if we did not recognise the voice of Jacob under 
the garb of Esau, if we did not know, that is to say, 
the real inspiration and object of this Jatest mani- 
festo, we should be compelled to treat ii as a portent 
having noimportance, As it is, we recognise the fact 
that the National Liberal Club, or, rather, its political 
sub-committee, has in this instance been made 
the unwitting tool of men whose previous labours in 
the cause of Liberal unity and progress have, by 
some strange fatality, had precisely the opposite 
effect from that which they professed to desire. In 
inviting the Liberal electors in the constituencies to 
rally to a new and elaborate programme, which if it 
contains much that is sound and good contains also 
many highly contentious propositions, and omits 
some which, by the general consent of the party, are 
of the first importance, they are certainly not taking 
the best way of bringing about that Liberal revival 
at which they profess to be aiming. The lesson of 
the Newcastle programme woull indeed have been 
lost if there was any possibility of the acceptance of 
this new unauthorised programme as the fighting 












platform of the party. It is not from political clubs 
in London, however influential, it is still less from 
Parliamentary cliques, however active, that . the 
revival of the Liberal party must come. Salvation 
from within is as much the law in politics as in 
religion. For the return of English Liberalism ‘to 
its old state of healthy activity we must look to the 
renewed growth among the Liberal electors in the 
country of their faith in the principles they hold. 

Is there anybody who despairs of seeing this 
renewed growth in the rank and file of ‘the 
party of the sentiments and the creed. upon 
which Liberalism has been nourished so long? . We 
suppose that there must be pessimists of this order 
amongst us, for otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the gloom and depression which have 
prevailed so largely of late in some quarters. But 
it is not easy to listen to these croakers with common 
patience. The country has now had two years of.a 
Tory Government which, from the old Liberal point 
of view, has been the worst Government of modern 
times. We have seen a dangerous reaction in some 
of the most important administrative departments. 
We have seen a humiliating surrender of the 
national honour and obligations. We have seen 
injustice inflicted unblushingly upon whole classes 
of the community, in order that the Ministry may pay 
its electioneering debts and satisfy the rapacity of 
privileged orders among its own supporters. We have 
seen the members of the Government playing fast and 
loose with their own principles, turning their backs 
upon their own most solemn professions, and enter- 
ing into wild and dangerous schemes of social 
legislation, avowedly in order to win votes. If this 
spectacle has not taught the thinking men among 
the Liberal party the value of their own creed’ and 
of the principles upon which it is based, no ex- 
perience with which fate can furnish them will do 
so. No doubtit is only slowly that the bitter truths 
which are to be learned from the triumph of political 
charlatanry and dishonesty are brought home to the 
mind. But all the indications which are now visible 
show that these truths are being realised at last 
by the consciences of the people. Those working 
men who were gulled by the promises of 1895 are 
learning the difference between promise and _per- 
formance; whilst the more sober class of ‘the 
community, which, without sharing in the illusions 
scattered broadcast by the apostles ‘of Toryism, 
found itself overwhelmed by the tide of reaction 
two years ago, is recovering its seif-command, and 
once more acquiring the faculty of seeing things in 
their true proportions. The duty of ‘Liberals is to 
stimulate this revival of their political principles, 
and to organise the forces by which those principles 
are upheld. It is not, we repeat, in London clubs 
that this work can be done. It has to be done in 
every constituency. The Liberal Associations in 
those constituencies are the bodies by whom the work 
must, in the first instance, be undertaken. They are, 
as a rule, representative bodies, elected by the rank 
and file of the party, They can speak for their own 
constituency with an authority to which no outsider 
can pretend. It is upon them that the first duty 
in connection with the revival of Liberalism is laid. 
And when, in their own boroughs and divisions, 
they have learned the trend of Liberal opinion, and 
the objects which seem of greatest importance to 
the Liberal electors, they have in the National 
Liberal Federation an organisation by means of 
which they can bring their opinions to a focus, and 
impress them upon their party aud the country. 
We do not say that the National Liberal Federation 
is a perfect body; but it has at least a right to 
claim a representative character, which no other 
body outside Parliament can pretend to; and when, 
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after due deliberation, it speaks on any of the great 
political questions of the time, it does so with an 
authority which no clique or club committee possesses. 
[t is to these local associations then, in the first 
instance, and after them to their co-operative action 
through the National Federation, that we must look 
for the first steps in that revival of the Liberalism 
of the country which, despite the prevailing depres- 
sion, we believe to be at hand. Those Liberals 
who may be inclined to throw up their work in 
‘despair, and to accept the gloomy view of the future 
which is taken by half-hearted politicians in London, 
will do well to recall the Carlylian motto, “Do the 
duty that lies nighest thee.’ Let questions of 
leadership and of programmes wait. Only the 
enemies of Liberal unity and progress would try to 
force them upon us at the present moment. But let 
the men who have so often in the past formed the 
fighting strength of the party, buckle on their 
armour again and renew the campaign on the old 
lines in their own constituencies, among the electors 
with whose ways of thought and speech they are 
familiar, and over whom they can still exercise a 
wholesome influence. The harvest which furnishes 
_food for a whole nation is planted and has to 
grow single blade by single blade. The Liberal 
harvest will have to be sown and reared precisely in 
the same fashion. 








LORD SALISBURY’S FAILURE. 





O recent session has witnessed events having so 
important a bearing upon the foreign policy 

of this country as that which has just reached its 
appointed limit. We must go back, indeed, to 1878 
and to the time of the Berlin Treaty before we can 
meet with any year in which such remarkable 
changes in the position of Great Britain towards the 
other Great Powers have occurred. These changes 
have not all been of the same character, and their 
ultimate consequences no man can at present fore- 
tell. Some of them give us hope for the future, 
whilst others are of such a nature as to cause 
anxiety even to the most hardened of optimists. 
What is certain is that we have reached a point at 
which it is very desirable that we should take stock 
of our position, and try to discern the course on which 
the vessel of the State is moving across the mist- 
enshrouded sea of politics. To a great many of us the 
one subject of importance in reviewing the session is 
the lamentable part which has been played by the 
Great Powers in connection with the affairs of 
Turkey, and the v-ry partial measure of success that 
has been achieved by the Concert of Europe in its 
dealings with the Sultan. If it be true that the 
Concert has been upon its trial during the last six 
months, then everybody will agree that it has not 
emerged from that trial with credit to itself. No doubt 
it has accomplished something during these months of 
diplomatic word-spinning at Constantinople; but it 
has done nothing that entitles it to be regarded with 
gratitude or honour by mankind. In its shuffling, 
shambling fashion it has just prevented a catas- 
trophe ; but from first to last it has displayed not a 
gleam of the higher statesmanship, and has achieved 
nothing that the world is likely to remember to its 
eredit. If we look for the reasons of this melan- 
choly failure, we shall not need to go far afield. 
The European Concert has been hampered from 
first to last by the intrigues and ambitions of 
particular Powers. Not a single member of the 
Concert but has had its own game to play as distinct 
from the game of “ federated Europe.” Two Powers 
in particular have, however, been specially prominent 





in their selfishness and their isolation. Last year 
it was Russia, under the evil influence of Prince 
Lobanoff, which thwarted the action of the Concert 
whenever that action seemed likely to be successful. 
This year it is Germany which has played this cruel 
and cynical game, and has again and again stepped 
in at the critical moment to baulk the hopes of the 
united friends of peace. And what about Great 
Britain? Has she not also to bear her own share 
in this burden of shame? Undoubtedly she has. 
We do not agree with many Liberals who insist that 
this country has been the chief, if not the only 
offender in recent events. Our offending, we hold, 
has not been so great as that of either Russia or 
Germany. But we have our own special sins to 
answer for. Our statesmanship in these critical 
times has been lamentably defective. Lord Salisbury, 
even more certainly than the Concert of Europe, has 
been on his trial, and he has failed even more 
miserably than the Concert has done. Where he 
ought to have been swift and decisive in action he 
has hesitated and has lost himself. More than one 
golden opportunity has been offered to him within 
the past six months, and he has let each slip through 
his fingers unimproved. There have been times, it 
is true, when, goaded by public opinion in this 
country, he has been reluctantly moved to take 
separate action. But the opinion to which he has 
thus yielded has not always been well inspired or 
wisely directed, and the separate action which he 
has taken in obedience to it has in no single instance 
proved effectual. It is curious that at this moment 
the English Government is blamed by Continental 
journalists for having brought about the ruin of 
Greece, and that the special blunder on our part by 
which that ruin was effected is, according to ourcritics, 
Lord Salisbury’s refusal to join in the blockade of 
the Pireus. In that refusal, as everybody knows, 
he bowed to the clamorous voice of the public of 
this country. The Continental theory may be right or 
wrong, but, at least, it is evident that Lord Salisbury 
has failed to justify his position as one of the great 
statesmen of Europe. His weakness and timidity— 
no milder word is applicable—have helped to paralyse 
the Concert of the Powers. A great Englishman, 
inspired by the higher traditions of English states- 
manship, and conscious of the might that lay behind 
him, might have guided the Concert to some noble 
and useful end. Lord Salisbury has allowed it to 
muddle its strength away in ignoble impotence. 
This is the chief offence of the Prime Minister 
in connection with recent events. He cannot 
fairly be charged with indifferenve to human suffer- 
ing, or with wilfully espousing the wrong side in the 
duel between liberty and tyranny. On the contrary, 
it has been almost pathetic to watch his persistent 
endeavours to convince his fellow-countrymen that 
he repents of having once “put his money on the 
wrong horse,” and that he now shares fully in the 
general public sentiment. But if there has been no 
lack of goodwill and sound sentiment, there has been 
an almost tragical failure of brain- and nerve-power. 
No Minister having such opportunities in his hand 
and such forces at his back as Lord Salisbury has 
had ever made so complete and fatal a fiasco. He 
had a chance of writing his name on the page of 
history such as only fell to the lot of one or 
two of his predecessors, and he has lost it, 
ignominiously and finally. Unfortunately, it is his 
country which has to bear the consequences of his 
failure to show himself a great statesman, and 
those consequences are to be seen in all directions. 
Englishinfluence, once all-powerful at Constantinople, 
has been absolutely destroyed. That in itself is not 
a calamity to be deplored, provided we could think 
that what we had lost in the esteem of the Turk we 
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had gained in other quarters. But, thanks to the 
floundering policy of the Foreign Office, we have 
for ever estranged the Sultan without securing the 
confidence of his victims. We have put an end 
to all fear of our intrigues on the Bosphorus 
without softening the hearts of anger and suspicion 
which the other European Powers interested in the 
Sick Man’s inheritance bear towards us. We have 
not been able to guide the Concert of Europe to 
any great and usefal end; but we have taught the 
Continental States how to combine against a single 
Power, and have taken no guarantee that the next 
Power against which they direct their forces may 
not be Great Britain. Those who may be inclined 
to scoff at this last danger will do well to study 
the remarkable article of M. de Pressensé in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century. M. de 
Pressensé can discuss the affairs of Europe with an 
authority possessed by very few Englishmen, whilst 
he has the additional advantage of being able 
to deal with the affairs of this country with a 
mind free from any taint of Anglophobia. In the 
article in question he makes a strenuous and 
evidently sincere attempt to convince Great Britain 
that her present position—thanks to the policy on 
which we have been commenting—is one of such 
extreme danger in the European hierarchy that 
nothing can save us but our adhesion to one or 
other of the two great Continental combinations. 
Our “splendid isolation” was all very well before 
Europe had learned how to combine against a 
single offending State. Now we are no longer in 
a position to wander like an erratic body through 
the European constellation. Germany hates us 
with all the jealous hatred of a disappointed lover, 
and will move heaven and earth te compass our 
downfall. She will even humiliate herself to France 
as well as Russia, in order to win them over to her 
side against us, and “circumstances may arise,” 
says M. de Pressens¢, “‘where France, where the 
Franco-Russian couple would feel obliged to strike a 
bargain with the German tempter.” It follows that 
Great Britain, if she is to be saved from the perils 
she has so heedlessly invoked, must cast in her lot 
with France and Russia, coming to terms with them 
without delay upon all the questions that are now 
open between her and them. 

This is the view of our position set forth with 
remarkable cogency by M. de Pressensé. We do not 
pretend to accept it in full, and we could certainly 
advance many weighty arguments in reply to those 
which he adduces. But M. de Pressensé is a very 
competent witness, and he is also a very friendly 
one. His opinion of the result of our recent adven- 
tures in the field of foreign politics is not to be 
lightly set aside. We could hardly have more con- 
clusive proof of the extent and reality of Lord Salis- 
bury’s failure as a Foreign Minister than that which 
is to be found in the words of our French critic. If 
we are indeed brought so low that there is no safety 
for us unless we nestle under the wings of the Triple 
or the Franco-Russian alliance, then, indeed, it is 
ume to write Ichabod upon our brows and to admit 
that our glory is departed. If we do not take this 
despairing view, it is not because we have any faith 
in the hesitating timidity of Lord Salisbury or in 
the brazen charlatanism of Mr. Chamberlain. It is 
because we have learned the true lesson of the 
Jubilee demonstrations, and believe that an Empire 
which is founded upon human freedom is too strong 
to be overthrown either by the machinations of 
Continental rivals or the blunders of its own states- 
men. But our devotion to the cause of freedom, 
which is at the same time the cause of justice, must 
be real and well attested if it is to save us in a time 
ot crisis. Unfortunately, we have seen under the 





present Administration how the weight of the British 
name may sometimes be thrown into the scale on 
the side which is certainly not that of either freedom 
or justice. 








THE DENUNCIATION OF THE TREATIES. 





S we anticipated last week, Mr. Chamberlain 
has avoided the blunder which. the Standard 
suggested he would commit, and the Belgian and 
German treaties have been denounced. . The step 
is an important one, especially when taken in 
connection with the resolution passed by the, 
Colonial Premiers, of which Mr. Chamberlain in- 
formed the House on Wednesday, in favour of the 
same advantage being given to England by the 
other Colonies which Canada has already granted. 
We are evidently at the beginning of a new 
epoch in Colonial trade relations, and. it is well, 
before entering into general speculations about 
ultimate political results, to consider how the 
facts stand. To begin with, it should be. noted 
that the Colonial Secretary did not declare the 
Canadian reciprocal offer to be a breach of the 
Belgian and German treaties. The Canadian 
Ministers urged firstly that the treaties, being made, 
without Canadian assent after Canada had received 
statutory fiscal independence, did not bind Canada, 
and secondly that, even if the treaties did bind 
Canada, the Canadian offer, being open to Belgium 
and Germany on the same terms as to England, 
was not in conflict with the treaty obligation 
not to impose higher duties on Belgian and 
German than on English products. Under 
the Canadian Tariff Act discretionary power 
is given to the Canadian Ministers to admit 
the produce of other countries on the lower scale 
if the treaties so require. We have not yet heard 
whether this provision is to be taken advantage of, 
and we hope that if, to prevent disputes, Germany 
and Belgium are given the benefit of the doubt until 
the end of July, 1898, care will be taken to show that . 
the home Government does not in any way overrule 
the Canadian contentions. It is certainly not to the 
advantage of England to declare that an offer of 
reduced terms to any country which allows equally. 
favourable treatment to the products of the. country. 
making the offer is a breach of .most-favoured- 
nation treaties. England is the one power which 
will always be able to take advantage of such 
offers, by whomsoever they may be. made, 

But, however strong was the Canadian case, the 
Government was in a difficulty in, dealing. with 
Australia. The Australian colonies have always. 
been restrained by their Constitutional Acts from . 
differentiating in favour of the Mother QGountry and 
foreign Powers; and the constitutional argument. 
which can be used with such force in the: case of . 
Canada is not therefore available. Furthermore, 
the Canadian plan, under which the reciprocal tariff 
is only open to countries giving as good treatment, 
to Canadian products, is open to practical objection | 
when applied in Australia. If it were, adopted, by 
New Scuth Wales, for instance, it would. involve — 
differentiation in favour of the United Kingdom and 
against Victoria. Yet to abandon the basis of. 
reciprocity would be to abandon the second 
Canadian argument. It would have been a risky 
thing to allow Australia to differentiate in favour 
of England; and so soon as the Australian 
Premiers joined in a resolution that such differ- 
entiation was desirable, the Government was 
almost bound to denounce the Belgian and 
German treaties. So soon as the treaties expire, 
twelye months after denunciation, there will be 
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clearly nothing to prevent every Colony admitting 
the products of the United Kingdom, as they can 
now admit the products of any other Colony, at a 
reduced rate. Nor will it be necessary to base such 
an offer on the condition of reciprocity, as the 
Canadians did. The preferential treatment may be 
given to the Cape or Victoria, with their high 
tariffs, as readily as to the United Kingdom. It 
may be avowedly and openly a preference to British 
products, as such—a preference for the flag. But 
it is not at all so clear whether Canada or any other 
Colony can, even after the denunciation, admit any 
foreign country to the benefits of a reciprocal tariff 
without raising the whole question of most-favoured- 
nation treaties over again. Though the Belgian 
and the German were the only treaties preventing 
differentiation in favour of Great Britain, there 
are many treaties which comgel the Colonies, as 
well as the Mother Country, to extend to the 
other contracting party any favour which is ex- 
tended to any other foreign country. Some of 
these treaties were made without Colonial consent, 
long before Lord Carnarvon, in 1877, commenced 
the wise plan of giving to each self-governing Colony 
an option as to whether it should be bound by each 
future treaty. Some of these old treaties do not 
contain any provision for denunciation: that is to 
say, they are not terminable by notice to the other 
side. Other treaties made since 1877 have been ex- 
pressly assented to by the Colonies, or by some of 
them. The Canadian treaty with France was actually 
negotiated by Canadian Ministers. If Canada or any 
other Colony were to extend the benefits of the re- 
ciprocal tariff to, let us say, Mexico, on the 
ground that its tariff was equally favourable, 
the treaty difficulty would again arise. Probably 
Canada, which is now of opinion that no foreign 
country does give her equally favourable treatment, 
will be slow to create further difficulty ; but it is all 
the more important on that account that the 
Government should not commit themselves to the 
opinion that such an extension would be a breach of 
treaties. It would, as we pointed out last week, be 
a magnificent instrument to secure the lowering of 
tariffs, if every foreign country knew that it could 
automatically obtain the same favoured treatment 
in the Colonies as Great Britain, merely by giving 
equally good terms to Colonial produce. 

Meanwhile Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues, 
among whom Sir Louis Davies must be specially 
mentioned, are to be congratulated on having forced 
the home Government to take this step in advance. 
In 1892 Lord Knutsford peremptorily refused a 
request by Canada to denounce the treaties. Lord 
Ripon was not quite so peremptory in 1894-5, but he 
did not hold out much hope of the resolutions of the 
Ottawa Conference becoming practicable, and he 
would not sanction a discriminatory proposal made 
by Mr. Rhodes as to Matabeleland. As has so 
often happened before, the Colonial statesman has 
forced the hand of Downing Street. But he has 
done so—and this is his peculiar glory—by an 
appeal to Imperial sentiment, and thus has 
strengthened the link between Canada and Great 
Britain at the very moment when he was asserting 
Canadian fiscal independence. As the Mayor of 
Montreal said at the banquet in Paris last Monday, 
it is no small proof of the aptitude of Frenchmen as 
colonists that a descendant of a French colonist 
should have risen to be Premier in the greatest 
English Colony, and should have imposed upon 
England his views as to international commercial 
policy. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier has done so because, 
as he said himself of the French - Canadians, 
“La force de notre race a été de ne pas faire de 
politique de race.” It may be that French Canada 











has not always been so wise, and that the maxim is 
too general. But of the facts of to-day it is true. 
French Canada has gained her victory because she 
has been bold enough to make her appeal to the 
broad spirit of British justice, and to accept “loyale- 
ment, de bonne foi, sans arriére-pensée, tous les 
devoirs que nous imposait notre titre de sujets 
Britanniques.”” But would even the French-Canadians 
have overcome the temptation “faire de politique 
de race” if they had not had Home Rule? And 
did not Mr. Chamberlain, somewhere or other, say 
that Ireland should have Home Rule on the 
Canadian model? Will the Local Government Bill 
of next year place Ireland in the same position 
towards the Imperial Parliament which Quebec 
occupies towards the Dominion Parliament? These 
questions are not irrelevant. They point to the 
work which must be done before the Canadian offer 
ripens into Imperial Federation. 








THE TROUBLE IN INDIA. 





UCH of the trouble and anxiety which now 
i perplex the Government of India might 
have been avoided by the exercise of a little states- 
manlike prudence. The attack upon the camp at 
Malakand and the consequent renewal of the war 
in Chitral are directly and inevitably due to the 
precipitate action of her Majesty’s Ministers in 
deciding to retain the Swat valley. Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues had only been in office a few 
hours when they reversed the deliberate policy of 
their predecessors and gave their sanction to a 
breach of faith. After the gallant and successful 
rescue of Sir George Robertson by Sir Robert Low, 
the Government were pledged to retire and to leave 
these mountain tribes in the enjoyment of their 
previous independence. But the chance of 
annexation was too much for them, and they 
determined that, in the wcrds of Mr. Balfour, 
whose martial ardour is almost as ludicrous as Mr. 
Goschen’s, where British troops, or native troops 
under British officers, had gone, there the British 
flag should remain. We have it on the authority of 
Lord Rosebery that the members of his Cabinet, 
who carefully considered the question in all its 
aspects, and took the responsibility of overruling 
the Indian Government, were absolutely unanimous 
in favour of the evacuation of Chitral. Sir Henry 
Fowler, then Secretary of State for India, was 
admitted by friends and foes alike to be one of the 
ablest men who ever held that office. His successor 
had stepped into his shoes as a reward for dragging 
India into the vortex of party, and as a bid for 
the Lancashire vote. Lord George Hamilton was 
the only man of any position in the House of Com- 
mons who persisted in attacking the Indian cotton 
duties after Sir Henry Fowler’s great speech in 
their support. It was enough for him that his 
political opponents were for abandoning Chitral. 
He at once made up his mind to keep what was of no 
use, except as a sign that the Government had been 
changed. He was not content with reversing the 
judgment of far abler and wiser men than himself. 
He told the House of Commons, as Secretary for 
India, that these tribes were longing to come under 
British rule, and would be bitterly disappointed 
if they were not annexed. We see the result. 
Within two years they have risen in revolt, have 
temporarily defeated the invader, and have made it 
necessary to send an expedition against them. They 
will be put down, of course. They will be reduced 
to submission, and their villages will be burnt. But 
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this lamentable war is a monument of folly and 
incapacity. It is the severest of all possible rebukes 
to the headstrong obstinacy of an Administration 
in search of prestige. 

It is the irony of human fortune that the year of 
the Diamond Jubilee should be marked in India by 
plague and famine. The most gallant efforts were 
made by the Civil Service to save the natives from 
starvation. But the fatal policy of tampering with 
the Famine Fund, which the late Lord Lytton in an 
evil hour began, was a serious obstacle to the initial 
preparations, and relief would have come more 
promptly from the resources of British charity if 
Lord George Hamilton had not restrained the Lord 
Mayor from appealing for subscriptions at Christ- 
mas. The plague was encountered at Bombay with 
remarkable wisdom, energy, and courage. General 
Gatacre, whose conduct deserves all, and more 
than all, the praise it has received, had the good 
sense to employ only native troops in carrying out 
the sanitary operations required. In Bombay, 
accordingly, there was no disturbance; but they 
managed things differently in Poona. Poona is in- 
habited by influential Brahmins, and in Poona 
British soldiers were engaged in the demolition of 
native houses. The consequences might have been 
foreseen. The soldiers had not, we are convinced, 
the slightest intention of violating custom or wound- 
ing sentiment; but they did not know how to avoid it. 
In sheer ignorance of the moral and religious scruples 
they were shocking, they committed what, in Hindu 
eyes, was sacrilege. ‘Thecharges of wanton outrage upon 
women have utterly broken down. Sir William Wed- 
derburn has made an adequate and necessary apology 
for circulating them, and Professor Gokhlee a most 
inadequate apology for originating them. To bring 
such accusations without evidence is itself a crime, 
and we should not be sorry to see Mr. Gokhlee 
deprived of his professorship. But it is possible 
that the authorities at Poona were guilty of in- 
discretion. Taere is no place where the religious 
and social observances of Hinduism should be 
treated with more respect. Yet it is here that they 
seem to have been specially disregarded. There must 
be some Englishmen ia India who have leainel 
nothing from the lessons of the Mutiny. 

The murderers of Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr. 
Rand have not yet been detected. But very strong 
measures have been taken by the Viceroy. Under 
an ordinance of 1827, said to have only once applied 
before—when Lord Dufferin arrested Dhuleep Singh 
at Aden—two of the leading Brahmins, brothers, and 
men of high social standing, have been szized and 
imprisoned without trial. Lord Elgin may have 
information at his command which justifies so 
extreme a step, and we assume that he regards 
these men as implicated in the murders. But the 
Indian Government must realise that the sooner the 
evidence against the Natus is submitted to a 
competent tribunal the better. The prosecution of 
Mr. Tilak, a native member of the Legislative Council, 
and of other journalists on a charge of exciting 
resentment against British rule, is much easier to 
defend. It is in the ordinary course of law, and 
the accused have been sent to take their trial 
before a jury. No Government can be expected 
tamely to endure the open preaching of rebellion. 
How to deal with such language as these men are 
alleged to have used is a question of. prudence and 
expediency. To advertise trumpery sedition-mongers 
1s foolish. But when incitement to assassination 
has been followed by actual murder, the instigator 
may be punished as well as the perpetrator. Lord 
Harris haz written on this subject a very improper 
letter to the Times. Having been himself Governor 
of Bombay, he does not hesitate to make a veiled 





attack upon the High Court of the Presidency, 
and to insinuate that the judges will frustrate the 
ends of justice by quibbles. Such a letter, if it 
referred to a pending trial in this country, would be 
a contempt of Court; and it is much to be regretted 
that even a subordinate member of the Government 
should have so far forgotten his obligations as a 
citizen. The judges will not care for Lord Harris. 
But the people of Bombay will observe that a 
former Governor dislikes the independence of the 
judicature. The present Governor, Lord Sand- 
hurst, has been bitterly attacked for not cancelling 
Mr. Tilak’s election to the Legislative Council. 
Lord Sandhurst was perfectly right. If Mr. Tilak 
is convicted, his connection with the Council; will, 
of course, cease, But suspicion is not proof, and 
to act upon suspicion when proof ean be obtiined 
would be a poor illustration of British justice. 








FINANCE.’ «606 oS 





HE Bank of England directors.on Thursday 
made no change in their official rate of dis- 
count, which consequently remains at 2 per cent. 
Rates in the open market, likewise, are as easy as 
ever, day-to-day money being readily obtained 'at 
the nominal figure of } per cent., while ,in the dis- 
count market the rate for three months’ bills is well 
under } per cent. Nevertheless it is by no means 
certain that the market will long continue in its 
present state of ease. For some months past it has 
been noticed in the City that large parcels of gold 
which have arrived in London from the United 
States, from our Australian Colonies, and other parts 
of the world, have, for the most part, been bought up 
on Continental account, It is unnecessary to inform 
our readers that these sums, whatever might be the 
reason put forward for taking them from London, 
are in reality part of the great war chests which are 
being collected by the great military Governments of 
the Continent, and that, once taken and lodged in the 
vaults of the great State or Imperial banks, cease to 
be available for trade purposes altogether, and can, 
in fact, only be got out of these institutions, and this 
only for a short time, in the event of a crash such as 
occurred in London in November, 1890, when, it will 
be remembered, the two Imperial banks. lent about 
four millions sterling to the Bank of London, which, 
however, it was stated, should be repaid within a 
given number of months. At the end of the half 
year it was noticed that the ordinary half-yearly 
requirements of the market and the amount which 
the banks make a practice of withdrawing from the 
market for the purpose of swelling their balance- 
sheets had the effect of very rapidly raising rates, 
clearly showing that any serious demand upon the 
resources of the market would very quickly have a 
hardening effect. There are evident signs, to which 
we refer below, that we are about to witness an 
active resumption of speculation upon a large scale 
on the Stock Exchange, and inasmuch as trade is 
very active, the demand upon the market.duriog the 
ensuing months is likely to be considerable, If these 
speculations progres3, as there is at present every 
indication that they will, some of the best judges do 
not hesitate to predict a 4 per cent. bank rate before 
the end of the year. 

In spite of the temporary break, caused by the 
closing of the Stock Exchange on Saturday and the 
bank holiday on Monday, all departments of the 
“ House” have been strong and active throughout 
the week. The dividends which have recently been 
paid by the great railway companies and the 
joint-stock banks have, for the most part, been 
re-invested in the home railway. market; but while 
what are usually called the great investment 
markets have been strong and active, the feature 
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of the week has unquestionably been the resumption 
of speculative activity in South African mining 
securities. The speech of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons last week has been interpreted 
both here in London and also on the Continent as 
indicating that the political aspect has now assumed 
a more hopeful appearance than any time since the 
unfortunate Jameson Raid. In any case, brokers 
returning from their holidays on Tuesday found 
large batches of orders from the country awaiting 
them for execution, and when the Paris market 
opened, buying was once more resumed from that 
centre. Rand Mines, Gold Fields, and East Rands 
have been especially favoured by the market, while 
there has also been an active speculation in Char- 
tered. American Railroad securities attracted con- 
siderable attention, but the market in these stocks 
is almost wholly professional. Very few purchases 
are being made on account of the genuine investor— 
meaning the man who pays for and takes up his 
stock. The general feeling is, in the City, that we 
may look for a continuance of activity in this 
section until the re-assembling of Congress in 
December next, when it is feared that that 
market will again be disturbed by the currency 
problem. 

R. & J. Hill, Limited, the tobacco and cigar people 

of Shoreditch, has been re-formed as Hills, Limited, 
with a share capital of £190,000, divided into 19,000 
5 per cent. cumulative preference shares at £5 each, 
05,000 ordinary shares at £1, and also 80,000 in 4 per 
cent. irredeemable first mortgage debenture stock. 
Cu’ of this amount no less a sum than £240,000 
s‘erling has to be paid to the vendor company. 
' The first of the exploring companies which propose 
to make vast fortunes for their shareholders in 
exploiting the newly-found goldfields in the Yukon 
Valley in British Columbia has been announced this 
week. The Klondyke Yukon Exploring Syndicate, 
Limited, has been formed, with a capital of £25,000, 
divided into 23,000 ordinary shares, to which is added 
2,000 “ founders’” shares, which latter have been 
more than once objected to in the columns of this 
journal. Another company with a similar object is 
the British Columbia and New Find Corporation, 
Limited, which has a capital of no less than 
half a million sterling, divided into 500,000 £1 shares, 
of which 497,000 are ordinary and the balance 
deferred shares. That vast fortunes will be made 
in this region is very probable; according to the 
best accounts available, the country is rich in gold. 
As yet, however, so far as we are aware, means are 
not available for ascertaining which of any par- 
ticular properties is likely to pay; consequently 
intending investors will do well to examine very 
carefully the prospectuses which probably will be 
issued in large numbers for the exploitation of this 
district. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The chief item of news this 
morning is the denunciation of the treaty of 
commerce with Germany in order to meet the 
views of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Canadian 
Government. This is the most important step 
yet taken in this country towards the realisation of 
those ideas of Imperial unity which have been 
growing so quickly of late. There is certain to be 
a bitter outcry against Great Britain in Germany. 
Unfortunately, however, we have become accus- 
tomed to this outcry, and have apparently hardened 
our hearts against the idea that German enmity is a 
matter of much consequence to us. 

Mr. Chamberlain swallowed his pill with a great 
outward show of satisfaction last night. But he 
cannot really have enjoyed either the dose or the 
preliminary lecture to which he had previously been 





subjected by Lord Salisbury. The Prime Minister 
in his blunt way practically described the author of 
the Workmen's Compensation Bill as a crazy 
creature. This was very rude, and Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot have liked it. But he had gained so much 
in his encounter with the House of Lords that he 
could not refuse to swallow this bitter morsel, and 
to allow his Bill to be hit in one of its vital portions 
by the capitalists. The silly thing he did was to 
pretend to treat Lord Salisbury’s bad joke about 
Mr. Asquith seriously, and to hold up that gentle- 
man to oblcquy as the real author of the mutilation 
of the Bill. If he had really believed what he said 
upon this subject, Lord Salisbury would have keen 
more than justified in describing him as insane. 

Sunday.-—A Saturday sitting is a certain indica- 
tion that the session is nearing its close. Both in 
the House and outside yesterday there were 
abundant signs of the fact that the year of political 
work had almost reached its close. So far as the 
bigger political questions are concerned, no one will 
regret this fact. The present session is one that 
neither political party can regard with satisfaction, 
and it cannot be denied that it leaves the House of 
Commons under something like a shadow. I do not 
pretend to know what truth there may be in the 
rumour which is on everybody’s lips, that during the 
South African debate on Monday the “ missing tele- 
grams” were in the hands of a Member of Parliament 
who was prepared to produce them and read them 
to the House if Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was not of 
a nature likely to be satisfactory to Mr. Rhodes. 
Such a story as this seems incredible. Yet it is 
widely current, and there are all manner of guesses 
as to the identity of the M.P. who is thus said to 
have made himself a party to the coercion of the 
Colonial Secretary. The fact that anybody should 
be found to repeat the rumour is the best com- 
mentary upon the mischief which has been done by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s surrender to blackmail. What 
that surrender means in South Africa may be 
gathered from the telegrams from Johannesburg. 
There is no doubt that the speech of the Colonial 
Secretary on Monday has again aroused all the 
suspicions and the alarms that were current among 
the Africander population at the Cape twelve 
months ago. Clearly it is time that the session 
came to an end. 

Monday.—The “ manifesto” of the political sub- 
committee of the National Liberal Club is not a 
document to which any great weight is likely to be 
attached. The “Political Committee” of the club 
can hardly claim to be representative of the opinions 
even of the club itself, and it certainly does not 
represent any other body of men unless it be the so- 
called “Radical Committee” of the House of 
Commons. It was, I understand, at one of the 
dinners of this committee that it was resolved a few 
weeks ago to begin a political campaign in the 
country during the ‘coming autumn on the lines set 
forth in this manifesto, and under the leadership of 
Mr. Labouchere. The Liberal party in the con- 
stituencies will probably prefer its own representa- 
tive associations and the federation to which all 
those associations belong, to this irresponsible and 
self-constituted authority. There is no need to say 
that the past works of the Radical Committee have 
not tended to bring about the unity of the Liberal 
party or to lessen the difficulties which beset its 
path. 

Now that the newspapers have awoke to the 
importance of the step taken in “ denouncing” the 
German and Belgian treaties, there seems to be a very 
general approval of the action of the Government. 
The cause of Imperial unity has unquestionably 
gained much from this step. Canada has received 4 
full recognition of her handsome concession to the 
Mother Country, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier will be able 
to return home in triumph bearing his sheaves with 
him. 

Tucsday.—Lord Salisbury’s statement in the 
House of Lords last night on the subject of the 
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peace negotiations at Constantinople is by no means 
encouraging. At the very moment when we were 
hoping that peace was virtually secured, the Prime 
Minister makes a statement which seems to leave 
the whole matter in doubt, and which even implies 
that the deliverance of Crete from the hands of the 
Sultan is not yet certain. It may be that the 
suggestion made in the Daily News is right, and that 
Lord Salisbury rather overrated the unfavourable 
character of the situation; but for the moment we 
seem to have fresh evidence of his lack of ability 
and courage in dealing with the tangled web of 
Eastern affairs. 

My friend, “ the poet of the Lobby,” sends me the 
following effusion :— 


“ LABOUCHERE’S MANIFESTO, 


“Stolen or strayed, lost or mislaid, 
The Programme the Party has need of ; 
Of vigour bereft, 
We have nothing left 
But talking which no one takes heed of. 


“Though Rosebery’s gone 
And Harcourt’s come on, 
Things seem worse than they formerly found us; 
Like shepherdless sheep 
We are all in a heap 
With Tory wolves howling around us, 


“ 


‘Through county and city 

There’s no eye to pity, 

No assistance, no help, no protection ; 
If things go on so, 
We all of us know 

That we never can win the Election. 


“Then away with all cant, 
Just say what you want, 
United the game may be won; 
Let the nation speak out, 
And beyond any doubt 
Your Labby will see that it’s done.” 


Wednesday.—lIf it be true that a portion of the 
Turkish fleet has sailed for Crete, then we may be 
on the eve of a sudden and decisive change in the 
situation in the East. It is impossible that even the 
long-suffering members of the European Concert 
should submit to being openly defied by the Sultan’s 
warships. But remembering what was the condi- 
tion of these same ships a few months ago, it is 
impossible to believe that they are now in any 
condition which would enable them to take the 
offensive, or fit them for anything more serious than 
& summer cruise. Public impatience all over Europe 
at the prolongation of the peace negotiations is 
evidently on the increase, and the feeling that 
diplomacy is not shining in its dealings with the 
Turk is universal. 

I see that a correspondent, who signs himself 
“A Radical,” is good enough to defend in the 
Daily Chronicle the action of the sub-committee of 
the National Liberal Club in issuing its ridiculously 
portentous manifesto to the world. “ A Radical” is 
evidently one of the gentlemen who signed that 
manifesto; and it is equally evident that he is a 
new member of the political committee, so called, 
of the National Liberal Club. The business of that 
committee hitherto has been, not to provide a policy 
for the Liberal party, but to furnish entertainments 
of a harmless nature for the frequenters of the 
club. An occasional lecture or paper, an occasional 
discussion, even an occasional dinner, fell within its 
province and satisfied its ambition. That it would, 
without the slightest vestige of authority from 
the members of the club, assume the airs of a 
responsible political body and issue fulminations 
like that of last Monday, was never dreamt of by 
any reasonable person. When one remembers 
that this committee is appointed by the General 
Committee, and has not, therefore, even the 
advantage of being directly elected by the 
members of the club, the grotesqueness of its 
pretensions becomes sufficiently apparent. There 
13 no danger of its lucubrations being taken 
seriously in the constituencies; but the misfortune 








is that they are certain to have a disastrous effect 
upon the welfare of the club itself. It was reviving 
after a period of depression; but, thanks to the 
presumptuous folly of this sub-committee, it is 
likely once more to fall into disfavour with many 
of its members. 

Thursday.— There was a distinct revival of 
political interest in the House of Commons yester- 
day evening owing to the action of those sturdy 
Radicals, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, in seizing the opportunity furnished by 
the Appropriation Bill to recall public attention to 
the scandal of Mr. Chamberlain’s public tribute to 
the man who has been blackmailing him. Mr. 
Robertson speaks, of course, from the front 
Opposition bench, and despite the interrup- 
tions he was subjected to by the Speaker, he 
succeeded in making his point. What he desired 
to know was whether the gushing eulogy pro- 
nounced by Mr. Chamberlain on Mr. Rhodes as a man 
of honour had been authorised by his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. Mr. Chamberlain was evidently en- 
raged at the audacity of this attack upon his sacro- 
sanct majesty, and he showed it in his own not very 
admirable way. He wrote furiously at the table ; 
he walked out of the House in the middle of Mr. 
Robertson’s speech, only to come back:at once; and 
he did everything he could to induce people to 
believe that he felt nothing but disdain for the 
member for Dundee. All the time, however, the 
expression of his face belied his assumption of lordly 
indifference. Of course, nobody replied to Mr. 
Robertson. No reply was necessary. His shaft had 
gone home, weighted by the uneasy suspicions of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own allies. ' 

Friday.—The end of the session finds very few 
Members of Parliament left in town. The extreme 
heat has helped to empty London with startling 
rapidity, and only the men whose official duties 
chain them to Westminster have remained upon 
the scene. Now that the fight of the year is over 
and that the long truce of the recess is at hand, 
men can take a clearer view of the incidents of the 
session than they could do whilst the battle was 
still in progress. Unquestionably, the chief figure 
in the House of Commons during the year has been 
Mr. Chamberlain. His activity in pushing himbelf 
everywhere has given him a prominence such as no 
other Minister has attained. But it is equally certain 
that he has fallen immensely in the respect both of 
his friends and his opponents since the session began 
—and more particularly since the South Africa 
debate. As an old Member of Parliament said to 
me yesterday, “This is the first time a Minister 
of the Crown has ever allowed himself to be black- 
mailed.” The feeling that Mr. Chamberlain has 
submitted to blackmailing has created an extra- 
ordinary degree of prejudice against him on both 
sides of the House. The other marked feature of 
the session has been the collapse of the Opposition 
leadership. 








PHILOSOPHY FROM SIAM. 





ONDON is apt to regard her Oriental visitors, 
L even when they are lodged in Buckingham 
Palace, with a certain subdued mirth. But consider 
what we owe to the King of Siam. If he had come 
to the Jubilee he would have been lost in the 
rejoicings; he would have competed for public 
notice with the Colonial Premiers; the newspapers 
would have been unable to give him their undivided 
attention. But, by timing his visit for the end of 
the season, he has the field to himself, and he con- 
tributes largely to the harmless pleasure of a swel- 
tering and jaded community. His excursions into 
English history, his surprising knowledge of botany, 
his impromptus about our ancient relics and our 
modern customs, all these things are faithfully and 
minutely reported from day to day. The House of 
Commons is not a place which the average man, in 
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need of novel entertainment, would seek of his own 
accord; but the King of Siam returned again, and 
yet again, to the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery 
simply for the pleasure of listening to Mr. Curzon. 
Most of us would set out for the steppes of Tartary 
rather than suffer such an experience. The wisdom 
of the Foreign Office is seldom impressive, least of 
all when the present Under Secretary is its waste- 
pipe. Mr. Curzon is rewarded, however, for his 
Eastern travels by the certainty of one dusky 
admirer. Henceforth, the Parliamentary reports 
ought to find their way to Bangkok, with some 
passages marked with blue pencil. The King of 
Siam may ask “ Who was Moses?” but the privilege 
of knowing and esteeming Mr. Curzon should be 
sufficient compensation for his ignorance of less 
conspicuous figures in history. 

It is a stimulating thought, too, that here is a 
student who comes fresh to Mary Stuart and King 
Charles’s head. Heads must be cheap in Asia: 
doubtless, the archives of Siam swarm with them ; 
but our historical heads have a special fascination 
for the guest of Buckingham Palace. Mary inflames 
his ardour, and “ the other one "—* t’other guv’nor,” 
as Mr. Riderhood would say—his Siamese Majesty’s 
pleasant idiom for Mary’s unfortunate grandson, has 
evidently been the subject of royal meditation at 
Bangkok. The warrant, with Cromwell's signature, 
was honoured with special attention; and who 
knows that Lord Salisbury may not be asked 
to send this to the Bangkok museum of curiosities, 
as a set-off to some Siamese concession to 
British traders? This historic document has, 
so to speak, exhausted its mandate for us; and 
think what a fillip it might give to the study of 
history in the Siamese capital! The ancient 
question, “Was the execution of Charles I. justifi- 
able?” might take fresh root in Bangkok debating 
societies, and this might give the emissaries of the 
White Rose Society an opportunity of extending 
their sphere of influence. Our historians have 
nothing new to say about Mary Stuart; why 
should they not hand over the subject to the 
Siamese? Moreover, Lord Salisbury, whose diplo- 
matic successes have not been conspicuous in Siam, 
might persuade the King that another decapitated 
lady, Marie Antoinette, is undeserving of his 
sympathetic interest. The French would rave, of 
course, against this illustration of British perfidy ; 
but what of that, if it enabled the Prime Minister's 
rather withered laurels to put forth fresh leaves ? 

It is true that the King’s absorption in “the 
other one,’ and in Mr. Curzon, makes him a little 
impatient of an institution like Harrow. Dr. 
Welldon had prepared an elaborate entertainment, 
including the roll-call of the school; but when the 
visitor had heard a number of names of no possible 
interest to him, he cried “Enough!” Alas! they 
were not all Curzons; but if the King had interro- 
gated every boy with “Head off—eh?” he might 
have found a remote ancestry here and there with a 
relish of the executioner in it. A very small propor- 
tion of the Siamese royal family is under Dr. Well- 
don’s care. Would it not be possible for Lord 
Salisbury to persuade the King to send all his sons 
(who are said to number several scores) to be 
educated in England? There is a legend that 
when one of these youngsters was reading his 
first English story-book, and came to this passage, 
“Now Tommy had four brothers and two sisters,” 
he exclaimed with pride, “ Ah! but I have eighty- 
six brothers and I don’t know how many sisters.” 
There may be some exaggeration in this anecdote; 
but the princes of the blood must be sufficiently 
numerous to occupy the energies of an entire 
college. Why not have them here in a glorified 
kind of Dothe(Siamese)boys’ Hall? France might 
be agitated, especially in view of M. Edmond 
De:molins’ exposition of the idea that the “ superi- 
ority of the Anglo Saxons” is due to their schools. 
But, seeing how low Lord Salisbury’s credit for 


opportunity of doing something without the august 
permission of the “Concert”? He might visit our 
Siamese Harrow, and distribute the prizes on speech- 
day, listen to the roll-call of the princes with the 
air of an enthusiast who wishes there were more of 
them, and give the Paris Press the “jumps” by 
showing how the habit of reciting Milton in boy- 
hood was going to make the Siamese a great and 
independent people. This would be more spirited, 
at all events, than sighing for “a deep ditch” 
between the Cretan Christians and the Cretan 
Moslems. 

What arriére pensée the King of Siam may have 
had, even in the greenhouses at Kew, we cannot 
guess; but his remarks about ferns are not devoid 
of political significance. They must check any dis- 
position to believe that he regards England as 
superior to Siam. Our late Jubilee inflation has 
left us with misleading ideas on this point. The 
Siamese ferns, as the King kindly but firmly 
pointed out to Professor Dyer, are bigger than 
the specimens at Kew. Now his Majesty has not 
come here merely to botanise; he is believed to 
be dreaming of railways, especially of a line from 
Bangkok to Mr. Kipling’s “old Moulmein pagoda, 
looking eastward to the sea.” This is enlightened, 
though it is doubtful whether Lord Salisbury’s 
respect for the feelings of the Quai d'Orsay will 
allow him to encourage British enterprise in 
this direction. But there is always the judicial 
reflection that, if we make the Siamese ,rail- 
ways, they are sure to minister to the native 
pride, like the big ferns. Nay, when the King comes 
amongst us again, he may treat our railways slight- 
ingly, as he treated the glories of Harrow; he may 
say, “Ah! your rolling steck is very well, but you 
should see mine in Siam.” The Oriental mind is 
either indifferent to Western ideas or absorbs them 
with an unshaken faith in Oriental supremacy. The 
Siamese monarch wears a frock-coat and white 
waistcoat in full assurance, no doubt, that his 
ancestors invented those garments. Do what we 
will, we are but servitors of the Eastern imagina- 
tion; and in his palace at Bangkok, the King will 
presently weave Buckingham Palace, Mary, “t’ other 
guv’nor,” Oliver Cromwell, the House of Commons, 
and even Mr. Curzon, into a wondrous design of 
Oriental fantasy for the greater glory of Siam. 








PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION, 





{ENSITIVE as we are, and ought to be, to any 
interference by the State in concerns which 
righly belong to persons, families, and local bodies, 
there are large fields of action open to the benefi- 
cence of the central power which cannot be well 
left to negligent independence and local discur- 
siveness. The course pursued by benighted boards 
and house-farming vestries in matters directly 
affecting the physical welfare of the people often 
results not only in loss of life and health among 
their own constituents, but in the infliction of wide- 
spreading miseries among the general mass of the 
population. 
Local prejudice and local pride may blow their 
own trumpets, and we may rejoice at their self-satis- 
faction if it be harmless; but the nation may fairly 
ask with regard to each self-governed locality, 
“Does this unit in our system conduct its affairs 
with skill and humanity, does it work strenuously 
for the vigorous and well-ordered life of its ow? 
people, and does it take care that no inhabitant 
shall, so far as can be foreseen, inflict upon one 
human being outside its area the fatal consequences 
of neglect within it?” The true answer in a very 
large number of cases would be that very little care 
is taken to provide against the exciting causes of 
infectious disease, that little precaution is exercised 
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health are not seldom obstructed, misrepresented, 
thwarted, and nullified by the very authorities who 
have been charged with the high responsibility for 
buman life. In others, on the contrary, magnificent 
work has been done for the vitality of the district, 
and the reports of medical officers bear striking 
testimony to the saving power of science. Sanitary 
boards do exist which have thrown themselves 
with energy and with determination into the work 
of hygienic life-saving, and the results are always 
such as to afford the highest gratification. Nothing 
is more certain than the response which is given by 
increased well-being to the increased attention to 
purifying precepts. It is measure pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over. 

The contrast between districts thus differing in 
their sanitary administration leads naturally to a 
doubt as to whether, since the better-governed 
population in no way suffers but in every way gains 
by the enforcement of certain plain rules and the 
requirement of a certain degree of environing clean- 
liness, it would not be right to compel the defaulting 
area to put its house in order, and to advance at 
least to the level of its more reasonable neighbour. 
If the damage were only to its own people, and the 
curses of negligence were to fall only on the families 
contained within the boundary of the insanitary 
district, it might still be well to enforce by compul- 
sory measures of State, a code of regulations milder 
indeed beyond comparison than those of Moses, 
but stringent enough to extinguish most of the 
serious maladies due to the careless dissemination of 
organic dust. But infectious disease observes no 
parochial limits. The foul area developing seeds of 
misery in countless numbers on its own ground, and 
by no means confining them to their place of origin, 
inflicts the consequences of its dulness and froward- 
ness upon an untold number of people outside who 
may be living under the best sanitary conditions, 
and who have not, like the defaulters, deserved the 
penalties of physical sin. A well-ordered city, like 
Leicester or Derby, may do a very great deal to free 
itself from the incubus of the common zymotics, but 
the prevailing laxity over the surrounding country, 
the want of notification from district to district, 
and, in short, the disjointedness of public sanitary 
administration generally, will make isolation of any 
large community ineffective, and it must still remain 
subject to outbreaks of scarlet fever, measles, diph- 
theria, and even small-pox. For the removal of 
families and the ordinary intercourse of trade and 
society give abundant opportunities for the seeds of 
disease to fall upon the new soil, and there to spring 
up luxuriantly ; the railway, the tramcar, the school, 
and the theatre, may bring hundreds daily within 
the sphere of virulence of one infected person, and 
the only official notice, if any, we have of the inva- 
sion is when, later on, in the Medical Officer’s Report, 
we are told that “the epidemic was traced to an 
imported case’; and for importation who is made 
responsible? There is practically no protective duty 
upon such goods. 

The rea! explanation of the continued prevalence 
among us of these pests is the feebleness of our 
sanitary administration. Societies which are in 
earnest in their promotion of health have reduced 
them to very small proportions. What is possible 
for a district surrounded by independent areas is 
possible for a whole nation which chooses to bring 
skill and science, and, what is not less important, 
ordinary rules of cleanliness, to bear alike upon 
every part, to be acquainted with the state of each 
division from day to day, to guard the purity of 
water supplies, of air, and of farm produce, and to 
isolate at once every infectious case: wherever it 
occurs. Disregarded nuisances of the worst char- 
acter, offensively conducted dairy farms, and almost 
incredible remissness on the part of local authorities 
with regard to the prevention of spreading disease, 
are habitual over a large extent of rural England. 
Town populations have no idea how large an amount 
of disease is imported in dirty milk. 








We are still, with regard to health, in the position 
of our remote ancestors with regard to fires in cities ; 
it may be that every man has a bucket, and may if 
he likes run to the pump, but there is nothing cor- 
responding to the fire brigade of modern times, 
prepared to rush at a moment’s notice with adequate 
appliances to any point in the whole place where fire | 
threatens a conflagration. The whole country in 
respect of fever resembles a city as regards fire. 
Central control and central efficiency would prevent 
yearly tens of thousands of painful maladies and 
losses, compared with which fire is an almost 
negligible calamity. 

The country isin a plight which may be paralleled , 
by imagining our army and navy to consist of small 
detachments elected by parishes and unions, with , 
independent officers, not in communication with each | 
other—detachments unacquainted, for the most part, 
with any branch of military science, utterly divided 
and unorganised in the presence of a common foe; 
many of the officers appointed by the parish boards, 
paid less salary than a common labourer, and often 
expected to sit still though the enemy might be 
landing on the coast. 

It is true, however, that matters have advanced 
for the better, and it is also true that with the Noti- 
fication Act at present in force over more than 
three-fourths of the country, intercommunication of 
information between adjoining districts and between 
sanitary areas and the Central Board will naturally 
follow. We may confidently look forward to the 
accomplishment of the aims set forth so long ago as 
1877 in the memorial of the Joint Committee on 
State Medicine of the British Medical and Social 
Science Associations, of which the following sugges- 
tions form a part: The Health Officers of the County 
Boards to be men of high scientific attainments and 
acknowledged ability, paid adequate salaries for 
superintending the whole or a division of a county ; 
to these officers should be added medical officers of a 
district with assistants, all forming part of a great 
Department of the State, under the presidency of a 
Minister of Health. All officers of Health should be 
debarred from private practice, and be holders of 
diplomas in State Medicine, and a portion of their 
salaries should be paid out of money voted by Parlia- 
ment; the rest out of local rates. In this, as in 
all other departments of local action, there should 
be the minimum of interference with local govern- 
ment. 

It is not beyond sober expectation that a Health 
Department might come to resemble the Meteoro- 
logical Office in receiving daily telegraphic reports, 
and, with the high ability which would be attracted 
to its service, that the progress of infections might 
be traced and checked, their breeding soil ascer- 
tained, their causes and means of dissemination 
removed ; and that with a complete and harmonious 
organisation, and a Moltke of the medical profession 
at its head, the now ever-recurrent troop of familiar 
fevers might be reduced to the rarity of ague, 
typhus, cholera, and the black death. Only the. 
organised application of knowledge is wanting. 


RouLito RUSSELL. 








THE LONDON UNIVERSITY BILL. 


—_ ++ — 


. lover of education will view with deep 
regret the success of a small and somewhat 
factious opposition in preventing for yet another 
session the creation of a teaching University in 
London. For years past this question has been 
discussed and debated from every point of view. 
Parliament has been invited to decide it. Com- 
missions have reported upon it. An immense weight 
of academic, scientific, and educational authority 
has been brought to bear upon it. A large number 
of difliculties, caused by vested interests and com- 
peting claims, have been with infinite patience met 
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and overcome. At last, except in one quarter, 
unanimity has been secured in support of the Bill 
which the Duke of Devonshire has introduced. The 
leading members of Convocation support it. The 
majority of graduates in Convocation have dis- 
tinctly affirmed its principle. Every responsible 
body connected with the University has given 
its sanction to the scheme. And yet, at the 
latest moment, a minority of graduates, fighting 
on behalf of their own existing privileges, and 
determined that no larger question of the interests 
of the University or of educational reform shall be 
permitted to override them, have been able, with 
the assistance of one or two Radical members of 
Parliament, who base their action upon singular 
grounds, to wreck the whole proposal for another 
year at least. We have called the grounds of oppo- 
sition singular on this account. Mr. Charles Har- 
rison and Sir Charles Dilke, whose hostility to the 
measure destroyed the hope of its passing unopposed 
through the House of Commons, gave as their 
reason for opposing it that Convocation had not 
approved it in its present form. In view of 
the fact that Convocation have approved the 
principle of the Bill, and that the amendments 
since inserted were made only to meet the objections 
which the Opposition had expressed, this argument 
shows, we think, more dexterity in tactics than 
genuine disapproval of the scheme. The Govern- 
ment, perhaps, have not acted with perfect dis- 
cretion. They introduced the Bill last year so 
late that it had never had a chance of passing, 
and relying on the steps taken to satisfy its 
opponents, they trusted to its passing this session 
as a non-contentious measure in the fag-end of 
the Parliamentary year. But, after the concessions 
which they had agreed to, the advocates of the 
Bill had grounds for hoping that all the serious 
opposition to the measure had, as the Government 
imagined, been appeased, and that the small 
minority of vested interests still outstanding 
would no longer persist in thwarting a_long- 
desired reform. 

The broad aspects of the question are so simple 
that only great ingenuity in raising side issues could 
have kept the opposition up so long. There has 
always been a widespread feeling that the London 
University in its present form is to a large extent a 
phantom. It has no tangible existence. It has no 
corporate feeling. It has no teaching staff. It has 
no local or collegiate life. It has none of those 
elements which to other Universities have given 
character and vigour, unity and fame. It is merely 
an examining body, offering degrees broadcast to 
those who can attain them, offering also prizes 
which gentlemen who have been educated at other 
Universities can step in and carry off. The proposal 
now made is to transform this invertebrate skeleton 
into a living thing, and to make it in fact what it 
has hitherto been in name alone, a really effective 
teaching University, like those of Edinburgh, Paris, 
and Berlin, with all the elements of common study 
and of corporate feeling which the idea of a Uni- 
versity involves. The advocates of the old system 
urge the value of degrees which are given solely for 
knowledge displayed, no matter how or where 
the knowledge be acquired. The advocates of 
reform reply that knowledge gained by private 
cramming or by correspondence classes ought not 
alone to qualify for a University degree; that the 
University of London will never be a reality until 
it can offer, besides examinations, something of 
academic teaching and of corporate life; and that 
if the change tells hardly on students scattered over 
distant parts of England, every day now local 
colleges, affiliated to some University, are spring- 
ing up to meet these students’ needs. In support 
of the new proposals a remarkable number of names 
great in education and in science is arrayed. One 
by one the colleges and institutions which exist in 
or about London, and which at first might have felt 
some legitimate jealousy, have consented to forgo 








their own preferences and to enter into this great 
scheme. One by one opponents have been per- 
suaded or appeased. The only opposition now comes 
from a body of graduates, who, being attached to 
the old system, and having many of them no con- 
nection with London or sympathy with its desires, 
have determined to thwart the proposal unless they 
are given a veto upon all the reformers’ plans. As 
they are the very people whose methods and ideas 
it is intended to reform, the proposal that no reform 
should be adopted unless they approve of it has been 
laughed out of court. Defeated in Convocation, this 
minority has now, unfortunately, found supporters 
in the Liberal ranks strong enough at the end of 
a session to give another temporary triumph io a 
reactionary cause. 

The only defence of the action of the Opposition 
which has been forthcoming at the time we write 
has come from the pen of Mr. Fletcher Moulton, 
and has consequently all the weight which skilled 
advocacy can give. This defence endeavours to 
go behind the vote of Convocation, and urges that, 
properly speaking, the graduates have never con- 
sented to the changes proposed. Such an argument, 
of course, overlooks the fact that, if it be desired to 
remedy a defective system, the dissent of those 
interested in maintaining the defects complained 
of is not usually regarded as a vital objection. 
But even assuming that the graduates’ assent 
were indispensable, in the only way available 
that assent has been obtained. When Mr. Moulton 
begins to argue that the meetings of Convecation 
are held in London, that many of the graduates 
cannot conveniently come up to town to vote, 
and that consequently the vote of those who 
do come cannot be taken as voicing the graduates’ 
feelings as a whole, one wonders to what point of 
special pleading he will next be led. Where else 
but in London ought the headquarters of the 
London University to be? What other method, 
except that of summoning its graduates to discuss 
and vote in Convocation on proposals of this nature, 
has any English University ever adopted yet? To 
argue that the future of the University of London 
is to be determined, and its reform indefinitely 
postponed, in accordance with the supposed senti- 
ments of graduates, living perhaps in Cumber- 
land or Wales, who have so little interest in 
the matter that after full notice they will 
not make the efforts to come up and vote, 
is surely one of the most singular contentions 
that a hard-pushed advocate was ever driven 
to adopt. Nor are the other arguments put 
forward by the Opposition easier to understand. 
In one letter, which appeared in the Times of 
July 29th, Mr. Fletcher Moulton sneers at the 
proposed University because it offers to include 
institutions situated at some miles’ distance from 
London. In another letter, a few days later, he 
protests against any kind of preference being 
offered to “ institutions locally situated in London.” 
Nor can we follow Mr. Moulton in his rather vague 
talk about the Bill creating schools or students of 
a “privileged class.” The only privilege which 
the advocates of a teaching University for London 
wish to confer upon the students is the privi- 
lege of being taught something more than 
crammers or than books alone can teach. The 
only object of the minority which Mr. Moulton 
represents appears to be to prevent this privilege 
from being extended to others because it has not 
been enjoyed by themselves. Relieved of irrelevant 
matter, the question to be answered is now plain 
enough. It is the question whether, after all the 
time and labour spent upon this subject, the extra- 
ordinary consensus of opinion in favour of the Bill 
is to go for nothing, simply because an inconsiderable 
minority, whose prejudices are stronger than their 
loyalty to the cause of London education, take ad- 
vantage of the difficulty of getting any legislation 
through Parliament to fight reform with any and 
every weapon to the last. 
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PORTUGAL FOR THE TOURIST. 


——- Oe 


ORTUGAL has, for a small country, a surprising 
number of legitimate grievances. The bulk of 
these are, of course, economic and political. They 
explain the scarcity of gold which induces even 
well-to-do middle-class Portuguese to wear English 
pound-pieces to their watch-chains and as brooches, 
and which annoys the stranger with piles of two- 
penny-halfpenny bank-notes (payable in copper) in 
exchange for the nobler currency that he brings into 
the Tagus. To the superficial observer they also 
seem fully to justify the interest taken by Portugal’s 
reading public in the republican journals which rule 
the roast in the land. That this reading public is 
not larger than it is may or may not be held a 
further proof of the disgraceful lethargy of those 
who assume to rule Lusitania for the good of the 
people. These statesmen ought at any rate to 
receive credit for their worldly wisdom in this 
particular, since it is an accepted opinion from 
Lisbon to Oporto that to realise the iniquity of the 
existing Portuguese Government one has only to 
read the report of its achievements. There is at 
least some consolation for them in the fact that 
about four-fifths of the people are illiterate. Were 
it otherwise, even the proverbial amiability of the 
Portuguese might be overwhelmed in the stern 
realisation of their wrongs. 

But apart from these larger woes, Portugal has 
quite lately uplifted her voice and lamented with 
reason and loudness that the vast crowd of European 
tourists should, as they do, treat her with contempt 
and neglect. It is bad enough, commercially, to be 
mortgaged almost down to the sabres worn by Lis- 
bon’s civic police, so that her representatives are 
forced to go from one great banking house to 
another, cap in hand, pleading for advances. This 
state of affairs spells indigence to many who in 
happier times would be on the highway to wealth. 
In his guide-book, Mr. Murray gives the par value of 
a sovereign in Lisbon as 4,500 reis. It is, in fact, 
about half as much again. No wonder the land 
groans and quotations appear in the Press of those 
dismal, significant scriptural words, “From him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” Day after day the leaders in the chief 
journals harp on this one discordant string. It is 
the one subject ; that is their excuse. Other nations 
may be congratulated if they can afford themselves 
the luxury of interest in the Eastern Question, or 
in the brilliant self-glorification of Jubilees. Poor 
Portugal can think of no such outside concerns 
while, haggard and despairing, she sits at home, 
pinched in the pocket. Everything seems wrong 
with her. Even her wines show a calamitous falling 
off in exportation, and having pawned her railways 
as the last article of value in the domestic cupboard, 
it really seems as if nothing can save her from an 
eventual offer of her foreign colonies to the highest 
bidder, in spite of all her frantic asseverations that 
she will die rather than part with a kilometre of 
national territory. In this condition of dire distress 
she looks about her and discovers yet another un- 
exploited asset: her fine climate and beautiful 
scenery. “Why,” it is asked, “cannot visitors be 
attracted here as to Switzerland, Norway, France, 
and other countries far less admirable than 
the land of Camoens?” Echo answers: “ Why, 
indeed ?” 

The truth is probably that Portugal is a trifle too 
remote for northern tourists, and also that, somehow, 
she has a bad name for neglect of those needs of 
cleanliness and fair treatment which ‘we modern 
holiday-seekers expect. But let justice be done. 
Either by steamer or rail, it is possible to get to the 
frontier of the country in about two days. This 
is, of course, travelling de luxe, whether by the 
moderately-impetuous “ Sud-Exprés,” or by one of the 
first-class liners from Southampton. Add an extra 
day, however, and there are many comfortable 








second-class steamship companies in Liverpool and 
elsewhere about our coast which will take the 
traveller to Lisbon and back for a ten-pound note. 
The expense is not, therefore, great ; nor is the Bay 
of Biscay anything like such an ogre as it is 
popularly believed to be. The expense, indeed—as 
will soon appear—may be put out of consideration 
altogether; the trip may be reckoned as paid by: 
Portugal, not the eager tourist. As touching one’s 
chances of a typhus or of being devoured by 
vermin, it can be said unhesitatingly that Portugal 
is a safe country. The large towns are above 
the average in matters of sanitation and the water 
supply, and in the smaller towns and villages, 
wherever the traveller in quest of the beautiful is 
likely to find himself, the air is a superb antiseptic. 
As a small detail, it may be added that Portuguese 
doctors are thought exceedingly well of by Britons 
expatriated on the Douro and the Tagus, that they 
may assuredly be trusted, and that their fees are 
as moderate as their reputation is good, 

“Other lands with a harsh climate,” wails the 
Portuguese leader-writer, “can rely on but two 
or three months of weather in the year suitable for 
excursions, whereas we enjoy a glorious sky for at 
least seven months.” This is, of course, a strong 
point. The two months of April and October, at 
the extremes of the tether, may almost, indeed, be 
claimed as the best of the septette. The middle 
period may, by an Englishman, be thought warm; 
yet it is not warmer than the days he faces heroic- 
ally in Central Europe, Baedeker in hand, and the 
warmth is accompanied by a dryness and clarity 
of atmosphere and methodical Atlantic breezes which, 
even in this respect alone, render Portugal in August 
far preferable to Central Europe. Really, our scribe 
does not make half enough of this particular item 
in his plea. He might strain at his adjectives in 


praise of his native climate, and yet not do his 


subject justice. But it may be taken for granted 
that he does not know the extraordinary magni- 
tude of the blessing he enjoys daily, for the Portu- 
guese are not a travelled people; and misgovern- 
ment and the state of the Cambio seem for years 
likely to keep them from becoming such. “The 
English climate,” for instance, though a current 
literary phrase, does not convey more than a hazy 
idea of discomfort to the Lisbon writer who uses it, 
or to his readers who glance at it. 

Only the sophisticated European can estimate 
Portugal aright as a pleasure resort. To him, 
indeed, the country is almost a revelation. Nowhere 
on the Continent is there so gay a blend of moun- 
tains, wooded uplands, deep green valleys, and 
fertile plains with soaring vines to the very 
tree-tops of the hedgerows of their roads. The 
pine forests are especially delightful. These 
extend in broad areas from north to south 
and east to west. They perfume the warm air, 
and their undergrowth of heather, ferns, cistus, and 
many a flower uncommon, even if known, in England, 
makes them quite ideal in their beauty. One may 
go for miles through their midst with little to 
distract one’s admiration save the coarse wooden 
daubs of the poor souls in purgatorial flames which 
at regular stages appeal to the wayfarer from the 
tree-trunks themselves. Moreover, it is just in these 
wildest and most fascinating parts of the kingdom 
that the roads are best. Some of them are superb. 
Others, in the vicinity of the railway, are, however, 
just as deplorable: abounding in great holes like 
shallow graves and with ruts that seem to be the 
work of generations of burly ox-carts. To travel 
properly in Portugal one must be possessed of a 
certain instinct in the matter of roads. Nor is this 
so hard to acquire as it may seem, once the truth 
is understood that here the iron way and the 
macadamised way are seldom allowed to play the 
part of rivals. 

As regards hotels, Portugal can nowadays boast 
that she is at least as well provided as Spain, 
and that she merits a far better certificate than 
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Mr. Murray gives her in the latest edition of his guide- 
book. In the towns there is always good travellers’ 
fare, and clean sheets and scrubbed floors may be 
taken for granted. Nor is it so very different in the 
little red-roofed villages of the highlands, which 
make such bright patches of colour among the pines, 
oaks, and chestnut trees, and above which the 
majestic heather-crimsoned heights of the mountains 
tower with an effect almost uniquein Europe. Here, 
too, they are clean, if somewhat negligent. And 
here, as everywhere, they are courteous and eager 
to do their utmost to requite the foreigner the com- 
pliment he pays them in honouring them with a visit. 
In their simplicity they cannot quite understand 
why strangers should come into their midst: they 
realise their poverty, and do not see that their land 
is rich in better things than goldand silver. Of fruit, 
good wine and bread, forest-fed beef and veal, bacon, 
eggs, and vegetables there is little lack even in the 
remoter parts of thecountry. And everything here is 
so cheap. The maid-servant who presents the bill 
of two shillings or half-a-crown for a night’s lodg- 
ing, dinner, and breakfast is startled into gratitude 
almost melodramatic by the added gift of a four- 
penny banknote. Fora halfpenny or three-farthings 
one may get a draught of excellent vinho verde at 
any wayside wine-house. And horse hire need not 
cost more than half-a-crown a day. Over and above 
all this is the undeniable honesty and good nature 
of the vast majority of the people. Perhaps it is 
necessary to skirmish and get irritated with the 
Lisbon boatmen in the Tagus when landing, and 
there will be the same friction when you leave the 
country ; but between times it will be odd if you 
remember that there is such a word as extortion, 
or (always supposing that you also are sufficiently 
adaptable) are tempted to wish yourself anywhere 
rather than where you are. Again and again the 
writer has tried rural Bonifaces with British pound- 
pieces when paying his bill, and been almost affected 
by the determination with which the honest fellows 
have sought for the latest paper to ascertain the 
full value of the libra esterlina. 

This brings us to one of the crowning recom- 
mendations of Portugal for the British tourist. 
“ Where of old,” sorrows the Portuguese leader-writer 
from whom we have borrowed our text, “‘ the English 
traveller here spent fifteen shillings a day, he need 
now only spend ten shillings.” It may be whispered 
further that on the half of ten shillings a day he 
can, if he will, enjoy the best of good living in this 
lovely land, and its many novelties and delicious air 
into the bargain. 








THE ZULUS AND THE ANNEXATION. 





)JROBABLY, in spite of the recently revived 
interest in our colonies, the recent announce- 
ment that the Crown Colony of Zululand is about 
to be incorporated with Natal has not made 
much impression, either way, on the average English 
reader. Yet the question is one of immense import- 
ance to a large number of the Queen’s subjects; and 
the fact that these subjects are bronze-coloured 
instead of white ought not, surely, to make any 
difference in our estimate of the issues involved. 

In considering the position of the natives under 
the proposed new state of affairs, several things have 
to be taken into account. Those who have their in- 
terests at heart—they are not many, the Zulu cause 
possessing no advantages as a plank in any party 
politician’s platform—were at one time opposed 
to the granting of responsible government to Natal 
on the ground that those interests were safer in the 
hands of the Imperial than of any Colonial Govern- 
ment. By the time the change was made, however, 
the state of feeling in the Colony seemed no longer 
to warrant such apprehensions; and, this being so, 
the objections (from what we may call the native 


point of view) to the inclusion of Zululand in the 
Colony were ipso facto disposed of, 

Zululand, as a Crown Colony, was treated, to a 
certain extent, as an extended native location or 
reserve, The acquisition of land by white settlers 
was only allowed under certain restrictions; and, 
with the exception of the district magistrates, the 
European population was practically limited to a few 
traders (who require a Government license to carry 
on their business) and missionaries. It might be 
thought that the natives had a better chance under 
this régime than if the country had been thrown open 
to indiscriminate European immigration; but, asa 
matter of fact, in the years following Lord Wolse- 
ley’s ill-omened “ Kilkenny cat” settlement, Zulu- 
land simply became a preserve for white ruffians 
holding office as district magistrates, and _ill- 
conditioned natives of the Zibebu type, whom it 
suited to curry favour with such superiors. There 
was no public opinion—no white public opinion, 
that is to say; for the black, though it existed, had 
no recognised means of expressing itself, and, to do 
it justice, very seldom resorted to unrecognised 
ones. And it was not easy to know, south of the 
Tugela, what went on to the north of it. Annexa- 
tion to the Colony, which would at the very least 
have subjected current events to some sort of 
criticism, would certainly have been better than 
this. 

However, with Sir Marshall Clarke’s accession to 
office as Resident Commissioner of Zululand, in 1893, 
a change took place. He proved to be the very man 
for the post, and could the chiefs now in exile at 
St. Helena have been restored to their country, with 
an honourable acknowledgment that their imprison- 
ment had been (to put it mildly) a mistake, the 
rankling sense of injustice—the only thing to 
mar the complete satisfaction of the Zulus with 
his rule—would have been removed. But the Natal 
Government requested that the restoration of the 
chiefs should be delayed till the annexation had 
been carried into effect. As things were then, it 
seemed as if the warmest advocates of the Zulus 
could see no objections to this. But hitches occurred 
in various directions; the chiefs’ release, already 
ordered, was countermanded, and before either this 
or the annexation could take place the Liberal 
Government went out of office; and for two years 
things “ got no forrarder.”’ 

It would be hopeless to expect the Zulu prisoners 
—weary and homesick after seven years of exile, and 
some of them sinking under actual disease—to 
understand the whys and wherefores of this two 
years’ delay. If the conclusions they draw in 
their own minds are unfavourable to the good 
faith of the British Government, who is to blame 
them ? 

Now, at last, we learn that the annexation is 
decided on—that Natal is to take over entirely, and 
administer as part of the Colony, the territory of 
Zululand, and that, as soon as the necessary Act has 
been passed through the Natal Parliament (which 
will be done on Mr. Escombe’s return), “the Zulu 
chiefs now interned in Natal”—this slip shows 
how far the British Press and public are from 
knowing or caring anything about these un- 
fortunates—“ will be allowed to return to their 
native country.” 

So far so good. But we need to know in what 
capacity and on what footing the chiefs are to be 
allowed to return. If their restoration is to be like 
Cetshwayo’'s, a mere mockery—if they are to be set 
down, bound hand and foot, among their hereditary 
enemies, deprived of all power, and held responsible 
for the evils arising from the deprivation, of course 
it will be worse than useless. Yet, so far as we can 
gauge the course of public opinion in Natal, it seems 
to be setting in this direction—“ Let them go back, 
by all means; but, of course, without any real 
power.” Such a step would be fatal to all our hopes 
of arriving at a friendly understanding ; it would, 





in fact, be a gross breach of faith towards a people 
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who trusted us so long as they saw the slightest 
possibility of doing so. Dinuzulu, going back as 
“ Head Induna,” with a definite position and 
definite duties towards the Government, guided 
and counselled by the sagacity and experience of 
his uncles, and given a free hand in all the 
domestic concerns of his people, would solve the 
problem of “ developing” Zululand and “ civilising ” 
the native (an end, be it remembered, not to be 
attained in a generation, or by any patent process 
whatsoever) better than any congress of phil- 
anthropists on earth. Our allusion to hereditary 
enemies, by the bye, does not imply that the restora- 
tion of the chiefs, in the above sense, would be 
marked by a recrudescence of tribal feuds. These 
would settle themselves in a very short time were 
the legitimate chief in his rightful position, and 
backed, not only by his own tribe of the Usutu, but 
by the loyal and law-abiding majority of the Zulu 
nation. It is only when the quarrels are fomented 
by outside interference, and the chief unfairly handi- 
eapped, that they prove dangerous. It is not ten 
years since Mr. Escombe nobly advocated the cause 
of the Zulu chiefs in one of the unfairest trials 
which disgrace the annals of the Empire. Is the 
Premier of Natal going back on that record ? 


A. WERNER. 








THE EARTH'S SHAME. 





TAME not his deed: in shuddering and in haste, 

| We dragged him darkly o’er the windy fell; 
That night there was a gibbet in the waste, 

And a new sin in hell. 


Be one thing hid from commonwealths and kings, 
By all men born be one true tale forgot; 

But three things, braver than all earthly things, 
Faced him, and feared him not. 


Above his head and sunken secret face [dead ; 
Nested the sparrow’s young, and dropped not 

From the red blood and slime of that lost place 
Grew daisies white, not red. 


And, from high Heaven looking upon him, 
Slowly upon the face of God did come 
A smile the cherubim and seraphim 
Hid all their faces from. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ON THE SERIOUSNESS OF DANDIES, 


T is not often that M. Jules Lemaitre makes an 
unintelligent remark ; but a day or two ago I 
came upon one which might have been uttered by a 
very stupid person. M. Lemaitre was criticising M. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, and professing at the same time 
to be sorely puzzled by him. ‘“ M. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy m’étonne Et puis il m’étonne 
encore”; and again, “Il m’inspire l'admiration la 
plus respectueuse, mais la plus embarrassée, la plus 
effarée, la plus stupéfaite.” Well, to be sure, stupe- 
faction will account for any number of unintelligent 
remarks. But this, of course, is only M. Lemaitre’s 
fun; or, if you like, it is one of the clichés of the 
critical method. We all admit absolute consistency 
to be inhuman; but it remains a condition of the 
judicial attitude to be amazed at anything short 
of absolute consistency. ‘ M. d’Aurevilly says this: 
M. d’Aurevilly says that. I cannot reconcile these 
sayings. M. d’Aurevilly stupefies me.” Perennial 
and quite legitimate device! 
M. Lemaitre started off by assuming d’Aurevilly 
to be a dandy: which was at once an obvious and 
a not too correct line to take, since d’Aurevilly was 








something more than a dandy, and had himeelf 
analysed dandyism in a small masterpiece which 
should have kept M. Lemaitre’s notions clear. Nor 
had M. Lemaitre the excuse of not being acquainted 
with the work, since it is (if I mistake not) with 
feathers deliberately plucked from it that he wings 
his shafts against its author. This again is quite 
within the rules of the game. But in his haste to 
be astonished at d’Aurevilly he commits a blunder 
from which d’Aurevilly had been at pains to save 
him :— 

“Seulement, pour que le dandy soit tout que j’ai dit, une 
condition est nécessaire: il ne faut pas qu’il soit dupe de lui- 
méme. I] faut qu'il ait conscience de la profonde ironie et da 
paradoxe effrayant de son ceuvre.” 


This, it seems to me, is to mistake the very essence 
of dandyism; and I appeal against it to the two 
most exquisitely considered portraits of the dandy 
to be found in literature; to Mr. George Meredith’s 
portrait of Harry Richmond’s father, and to 
M. d’Aurevilly’s study (“ statuette,” as he called it) 
of George Brummell—the latter written in 1844, but 
lately translated for us by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, and 
published with that scrupulous care for beauty 
which we have learnt to expect from Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Company. Be it classical, or less than 
classical, this study, after the lapse of fifty years 
and more, has kept its colours perfectly. The reader 
can hardly believe that it was not written yesterday ; 
and though he starts with the date of composition 
in his head, it is with a shock of surprise that he 
finds the author talking of Queen Victoria as “ A 
young queen, who affects conjugal bliss, as Elizabeth 
affected virginity.” The dandies, at any rate, have 
lost none of the immortality that literature can 
give. In this respect they have fared not only 
better than the strong men before Agamemnon, but 
better than Agamemnon himself; for they have 
found two vates sacri, and each of them a man who 
by his own temperament seemed born for the express 
purpose of understanding them to the marrow. 


Well, I appeal to these two masterpieces in 
support of my contention that absolute seriousness, 
the seriousness of outrageous vanity, the completest 
of all kinds of seriousness, is of the essence of dandy- 
ism. “Il faut qu’il ait conscience de la profonde 
ironie et du paradoxe effrayant de son ceuvre.” 
Indeed? Consider the scourging of Harry Rich- 
mond’s father in the story, and tell me what 
becomes of M. Lemaitre’s thesis. Why,you can see the 
flesh of the man’s vanity lacerated ; can see it turn 
red and purple under the thong of Squire Beltham’s 
tongue. Would this be so if the man were half in 
earnest, or had ever (so to speak) stood outside the 
part he played on the world’s stage? 


“ My father said, ‘I am broken.’ He put out a swimming 
hand that trembled when it rested, like that ef an aged mau 
grasping a staff. I feared for a moment that he was acting, 
he spoke so like himself, miserable though he appeared ; but it 
was his well-known native old style in a state of decrepitude. 

“*T am broken,’ he repeated. ‘Iam like the ancient figure of 
mortality entering the mouth of the tomb on a sepulchral monu- 
ment, somewhere, by a celebrated sculptor. I have seen it; I 
forget the city. I shall presently forget the names of men. It 
is not your abuse, Mr. Beltham. I should have bowed my head 
to it till the storm passed. Your facts... .’” 


And again— 
“ An attempt to speak was made by my father in the door- 


way. He bowed wide to the company, like a blind man, I 
led him out.” 


He was not acting, you are told. His vanity was 
simply stunned by the sudden revelation of himself 
as others saw him; by the inrush of that very con- 
sciousness which M. Lemaitre would have us believe 
he had carried about with him all his life. And even 
under the shock he stammered in “his well-known 
native old style.’ Why? Simply because it was his 
native style, part and parcel of him, ineradicable. 
“Tl ne faut pas qu'il soit dupe de lui-méme,” says 
M. Lemaitre, and talks about distinguishing the face 
from the mask ; whereas in the true dandy the mask 
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has become the face, and to be the dupe of himself is 
the first condition of greatness. 


We are told that when, in his old age, Brummell 
became mad, “since the whole man was steeped in 
dandyism” (the phrase is d’Aurevilly’s), his mania 
took that form. He lived at the Hétel d' Angleterre 
at Caen. On certain days, to the astonishment of 
his servants, he would order them to prepare his 
apartments for a reception. Lustres, candelabra, 
candles, masses of flowers, all were there, and 
Brummell standing in the centre, beneath this 
blaze of light, in the full dress of his youth, 
wearing the blue Whig coat with the gold buttons, 
the black waistcoat, and the black trousers, tight 
like the hose of the sixteenth century, awaited—a 
dead England. 


“Suddenly, and as though he had reduplicated himself, he 
announced the Prince of Wales, then Fitz-Herbert, then Lady 
Conyngham, then Lord Yarmouth, finally all the great people 
of England, whose living law he had been. Then, believing 
that, as he called, they had appeared, he would advance to the 
wide open door of that empty drawing-room, through which, 
alas! no one was to pass on that or any other evening. He 
greeted those chimwras of his mind, offering his arm to the 
women among their number, not one of whom would have been 
willing to leave her tomb for a moment to attend the fallen 
Dandy’s rout. This reception lasted a long time. Finally, 
when all this world of the other world was present, reason 
would also return to the unfortunate man, and he would realise 
the madness of his illusion. Quite overcome, he would throw 
himself into one of the empty chairs, where he was found bathed 
in tears.” 


One cannot of course find in this any certain 
index of Brummell’s seriousness in the days of his 
sanity. But I think it supports my contention 
after a fashion. And indeed why should a dandy 
be any more conscious than an actor of the 
“‘paradoxe effrayant de son cuvre”? He hasa far 
better excuse for self-deception, since he interprets 
his own ideas, and the actor some other man’s. 
Nay, in what art is it not a condition of success to 
be blind to the irony of one’s work? 4 7 Q. 6, 








REVIEWS. 


i 
BARERE. 

MeMOIRS OF BERTRAND BaArbRE, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY DURING THE REVo- 
LUTION. Now First Translated by De V. Payen-Payne. 
In 4 vols. London: H.S. Nichols. 


W E are told in the publisher's note prefixed to 
Volume I. that “ these ‘Memoirs’ have never 
before appeared in English. Mr. Payen-Payne has 
faithfully translated them from the French edition, 
originally issued in 1842, and the present issue may 
be regarded as the standard and authoritative 
English edition. They will be found full of interest 
to those who wish to know all that is worth 
knowing concerning the most eventful period in 
French history.’ To these amiable observations the 
translator adds a word. Of Barére we learn that 
“he is shown to be a man of undoubted courage, 
rigid incorruptibility, and unselfish devotion to the 
great ideas of the French Revolution,” while the 
famous article of Macaulay is termed “a diatribe 
against Barére from beginning to end; there is 
scarcely a page that does not bristle with derogatory 
epithets.” And thus we are led to suppose that 
now, at length, when Barére has found a worthy 
translator, we shall see in this elaborate apology, 
which extends to some fifteen hundred pages in 
octavo, the refutation of Macaulay’s charges, and 
abundant witness to Barére’s courage, incorrupti- 
bility, and devotion to the ideas of '89 or '93. 
In putting before the world a prospectus of this 
tone and colour, we think the publisher has been 
very bold. Who is responsible for the present 





edition? If Mr. Nichols himself, we take leave to 
assure him that the translation is not English, but 
a vile rendering into some hitherto unspoken dialect 





of that French original which itself reeks with 
falsehood and is historically worthless, The 
“ Memoirs” of Barére did not issue from the press 
in 1842 but in 1843. They are not “ faithfully” but 
villainously translated. “Those who wish to know 
all that is worth knowing” of the trial of Marie 
Antoinette, or the destruction of the Girondists, wil] 
consult them in vain; and Macaulay is still justified 
in asserting that “no historian who does not wish 
to be laughed at will ever cite the unsupported 
authority of Barére as sufficient to prove any fact 
whatever.” To the publisher and translator of these 
mendacious volumes we must apply without qualifi- 
cation what the essayist has written of M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, their first editor ; one or the other of them 
“has arranged these ‘memoirs,’ has introduced them 
to the world by a laudatory preface,” and “has 
described them as documents of great historical 
value .. We cannot but think that, by acting 
thus, he contracted some obligations of which he 
does not seem to have been at all aware, and that 
he ought not to have suffered any monstrous fiction 
to go forth under the sanction of his name without 
adding a line at the foot of the page for the purpose 
of cautioning the reader.” 


Mr. Payen-Payne assures us that although 
Macaulay “starts with an expression of open- 
mindedness, his article is a diatribe against Barére.” 
Does this word “diatribe” mean a series of un- 
proved accusations? If not, what does it mean? 
Macaulay has convicted Barére of atrocious lying, 
first as regards the trial of the Queen, and second as 
regards Vergniaud and the Girondist deputies, upon 
evidence which is extant in the Moniteur, and 
which consists of Barére’s own proposals and resolu- 
tions recorded at the time they were made. Are we 
to understand that charges brought forward on 
grounds such as these amount simply to a “dia- 
tribe”? Macaulay’s indictment remains to this day 
as unanswerable as it was when first it saw the light, 
now more than halfacentury ago. Nay, it has been 
greatly strengthened by fresh publications which, 
as M. Taine shows, bring out the passionate and 
minute devotion to communistic or centralising ideas 
exhibited in Barére’s reports, although Barére was 
himself a federalist who detested the supremacy of 
Paris and did not believe in the Utopias of St. Just. 
What are we to say of an editor, a publisher, a 
translator, that has the hardihood to come forward 
and talk of Macaulay in this strain, yet will not 
touch as with his finger-tip a single one of the 
charges that Macaulay has urged? As for Barére 
himself, we know why he does not so much as speak 
of the most serious imputations thrown upon him 
during the period when he wrote and harangued as 
the “ Anacreon of the Guillotine.’ Everyone whose 
duty it has been at any time to cross-examine a 
thief or a drunkard will speedily recognise in these 
voluble and empty pages the art of evasion 
practised by culprits in self-defence. ‘“ Nothing 
can be more meagre and uninteresting,’ says 
Macaulay, “than his account of the great public 
transactions in which he was engaged. He gives us 
hardly a word of new information respecting the 
proceedings of the Committee of Public Safety.” He 
cannot sketch any of the celebrated men with whom 
he came in contact, so that we shall know them as 
they lived and moved. He writes yards of fustian; 
talks like the miserable dunce that he is of Camillus, 
Varro, and God knows what other classic personages ; 
goes about arrayed in tags and scraps of the 
mouldiest Latin, and tricked out with sentiment 
borrowed from Jean Jacques, but so worn by repeti- 
tion that we turn the page as soon as we set eyes 
upon it; and everywhere his nauseous religiosity 
covers with its slime the Gascon rhetoric which was 
all Barére could contribute to the regeneration of 
mankind. 


No, not quite all; this bon enfant of the 
terrible Committee, whose metaphors, when they 
were not taken from his fourth-form reminiscence 
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were taken from the shambles, could propose on the 
7th of Prairial that henceforth ‘no prisoners shall 
be made among the English and Hanoverians” ; in 
other words, that quarter shall not be given. The 
decree was endorsed by Carnot, and the Convention 
passed it unanimously. As for the Reign of Terror 
which Barére had insisted upon as being “ the order 
of the day,” he always spoke of it as “ the simplest, 
the most innocent thing.” He made Fouquier- 
Tinville public accuser, and kept him to his work, 
if Tinville is to be credited, by threatening him with 
the guillotine. He moved that Lyons should be 
destroyed in the famous epigram, “ Lyons made war 
on liberty; Lyons is no more.” As he had proposed 
a decree for bringing nine Girondist deputies to 
trial and putting sixteen others to death without 
any trial at all, we are not astonished when he pro- 
fesses to lament in these ‘‘ Memoirs” over the crime 
by which members of the Convention lost their 
inviolable character. Of course it was the same 
stickler for Parliamentary privileges that would not 
allow Danton to be heard in his own defence, and 
that, after a glowing panegyric of Robespierre on the 
7th of Thermidor, moved on the 9th to have him put 
hors la loi without further formalities. Such was 
his “rigid incorruptibility’’—such his “unselfish 
devotion to the ideas of the French Revolution.” 
“Never was a man,” says Taine, “less burdened 
with a conscience; or, rather, he had several : one of 
the day before yesterday, a second of yesterday, a 
third of to-day, a fourth and fifth of to-morrow and 
afterwards—as many as you please, all pliant and 
easy, at the service of the strong against the weak, 
ready to turn about as soon as the wind changed, 
but bound up in themselves and constantly directed 
by the physical instinct which alone was unalterable 
in this immoral, light-minded, supple being, who 
moved gaily through the world, caring simply to 
keep a whole skin and to get the possible sum of 
amusement.” A cold heart, an empty brain, as 
facetious as an undertaker, with not a particle of 
thought behind his flood of words, and the same 
detestable jargon on his lips whoever came or went 
—this was Barére. 

And here, precisely, we can acknowledge the only 
value that these “memoirs” possess. They are an 
admirable instance of the Jacobin as man of letters 
and philosopher. They prove, by large illustration, 
what has been truly said of the men who governed 
France between the death of Mirabeau and the rise 
of Napoleon to sovereign power: that their minds 
Were as commonplace and feeble as their acts were 
ferocious. Barére cannot see anything in front of 
him; he has no faculty of description or judgment ; 
he is, in modern language, a degenerate upon whose 
mind or senses outward objects make no distinct 
impression. His reports are in vague general terms, 
and except when he is bent upon destroying a man 
or an institution, he has nothing definite to propose. 
Of all these fifteen hundred pages, not one remains 
in the memory as soon as we lay them aside. We 
learn from them that he served and betrayed all 
parties in turn ; that he was a Moderate, a Girondist, 
a Terrorist, a Napoleonist, a Bourbonist, and an 
Orleanist; but he passes lightly, where he cannot 
éven pretend to excuse, his ignominious treasons; 
and when he writes at length he is trivial and un- 
trustworthy. Some part of the discredit attaching 
to Barcre must undoubtedly fall upon those under 
whose protection he now comes forward to insult 
and delude the English-reading public. If they must 
needs print him (it is not expedient, indeed) let them 
at least furnish the means of testing his incredible 
mendacities at the same time. But the best amends 
they could make for what is no slight offence against 
literary and historical candour would be to send 
out a translation by skilful and competent hands 
of the “autobiography” and the chief leading 
articles of Mallet-Dupan, where even the most 
prejudiced will find a true and enduring estimate 
of the period which Barére has disfigured by his 
Carmagnoles. 





THE CHURCH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA, TOGETHER WITH Four SERMONS. 
By F. J. A. Hort, D.D. London: Maemillan & Co. 


VILLAGE Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


OF these volumes the former is the much more inter- 
esting and important, and we may even add, not 
only the most valuable and instructive of all Hort’s 
posthumous works, but also the most illuminative 
contribution which has been made for many years to 
the interpretation of the New Testament doctrine 
of the Church. It is exceedingly clear and scholarly 
in its exegesis, dispassionate and convincing in its 
constructive criticism. It is stamped with all Hort’s 
rigid conscience for historical accuracy and objective 
truth. We do not know any finer example of his 
lucid and impartial judgment, his rare historical 
sense, his remarkable freedom from prejudice, his 
careful mastery of detail, and ability to read the 
unobvious meanings that lurk now in familiar 
terms, now in unobtrusive incidents, and again in 
unobserved relations. 

Hort here sets himself to discuss a strictly his- 
torical problem—What is the idea or conception of 
the Church in the New Testament?—and he attempts 
to answer it in a spirit as strictly objective and 
judicial as if his question and himself were total 
strangers to the controversies of to-day. To begin 
with, he dismisses the English term “ Church ”’—* the 
most familiar representative of ecclesia to most of 
us ’’—because it “ carries with it associations derived 
from the institutions and doctrines of later times.” 
There is a second English rendering which he might 
have used—“ congregation,’ and it, he says, “ has 
the advantage of suggesting some of those elements 
of meaning which are least forcibly suggested by the 
word ‘church’ according to our present use.” But it, 
too, is a term which has disturbing associations of 
its own. Hort recognises the historical value of this 
word owing to its use in the translations made in the 
reign of Henry VIII. But it was not germane to 
his purpose to recount the important services it 
had rendered. The very reason which compels him 
to avoid the term “church” in his own work, 
compelled those early translators to accept “ congre- 
gation,” which was a perfectly intelligible rendering 
of ecclesia, and much more accurate than the one 
it displaced. He notices that “church” was re- 
stored to the English translation by the Genevan 
version, which here followed the line of both 
Calvin and Beza, though he does not note that 
there was a significant exception in the English 
Genevan version which is not found in the versions 
of Calvin and Beza—viz. in Matthew xvi. 18 and 
xviii. 17, “congregation,” and not “church,” is 
employed. Hort’s reason for preferring ecclesia 
to either “church” or “congregation” is that it 
is “the only perfectly colourless word within our 
reach carrying us back to the beginnings of Christian 
history, and enabling us in some degree to get 
behind words and names to the simple facts which 
they originally denoted.” 

His treatment of the term as it occurs in the 
Gospel is characteristic. He analyses the usage of 
the Septuagint, and comes to the conclusion that 
“ éexdnola, as the primary Greek representative of 
qahal, would naturally for Greek-speaking Jews 
mean the ccngregation of Israel quite as much as 
an assembly of the congregation”; and then applies 
his analysis to the only two passages in the Gospels 
where the term occurs. In the one case it can only 
mean “‘the Jewish local community”; in the other 
case it is no question of a partial or local ecclesia, 
but “the congregation of God.” “If we may 
venture,” he says, “for a moment to substitute the 
name Israel, and read the words ‘as on this rock 
I will build my Israel,’ we gain an impression which 
supplies at least an approximation to the probable 
sense.” This seems to us a translation as 
striking as it is accurate, expressing the sub- 
stantial truth of Christ’s idea that what He built 
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was a new Israel, an Ecclesia which was a new 
people of God. This was evidently Luther's idea 
when he selected the happy and suggestive term 
“Gemeine,” the commonalty, or people as a whole. 
In Hort’s interpretation of this unique passage in 
the Gospels, two things strike us as remarkable. 
First, his plea for its authenticity as explaining the 
later apostolic emphasis on the term rather than as 
explained by it. But it seems to us as if there were 
an alternative to his view. We may hold the passage 
authentic and original, but may regard the term. 
since it was a translation, as suggested by apostolic 
usage. The idea, in other words, was Christ’s, but 
the term used to translate the idea was later and 
apostolic. Hort, we think, lays too exclusive stress 
upon the Judaistic antecedents of the term. It was 
no doubt suggested by the Septuagint, and had its 
roots in the Old Testament; but though its roots 
were there, its living associations were Hellenistic, 
or even Hellenic, rather than Judaistic. It received 
its interpretation from men who were accustomed 
to the associations of Gentile cities and Greek usage. 
And we believe that this double tendency may be 
discovered even in the New Testament. This point 
of view seems to us to harmonise many of the results 
obtained by the method of the late Dr. Hatch with 
those obtained by the method of Dr. Hort. There 
was nothing incompatible in the ideas associated 
with the gahdl of the Old Testament and the Ecclesia 
of the Greek cities and colonies. In both cases the 
emphasis fell upon the persons or people—or, as 
Hort phrases it, “the congregation or assembly 
of men.” 

The other remarkable element in his interpreta- 
tion is what may be termed the incidental allusions 
which he uses as sidelights for the interpretation of 
the idea. He declines to identify the Kingdom of 
Heaven or of God with the Christian Ecclesia, which, 
he says, may be spoken of “as the visible representa- 
tive of the Kingdom of God, or as the primary 
instrument of its sway, or under other analogous 
forms of language. But,’ he adds, this does not 
justify us in “applying directly to the Ecclesia what- 
ever is said in the Gospels about the Kingdom of 
Heaven or of God.” It is rather in the disciples and 
discipleship that he finds the direct preparation 
for the foundation of the Ecclesia. The twelve are 
the representatives of the Ecclesia at large, but 
they are such as disciples rather than as apostles. 
They are, as it were, at once germinal and typical; 
as disciples they were for the moment the whole 
community, the collective Church; as the twelve 
they were types of the new Israel, symbols of the 
spiritual which were to supersede the sensuous people 
of God. It is one of Hort’s most striking thoughts 
developed here, and developed no less in his striking 
Hulsean Lectures, that discipleship is the basis and 
ideal of the Christian society. And so the essential 
idea of the Church is that of men in personal 
relation with Christ, while He makes His spiritual 
abode within and among them. 

When he passes from the Gospels to the Acts of 
the Apostles he introduces us to many most interest- 
ing discussions. He follows the growth of the idea of 
the mother society at Jerusalem outwards; shows 
how the spread of the new religion created new 
societies elsewhere, each with its own problems of 
administration, and each with its own definite 
external independence and internal authority. The 
significance of the Church at Antioch for the develop- 
ment of the idea of the ecclesia is luminously recog- 
nised. The disciples there are said to form an 
Ecclesia possessed of “an independence” which 
‘had to be respected, and yet not in such a way as 
to encourage disregard either of the great mother 
Ecclesia, or of the Lord's own Apostles, or of the 
unity of the whole Christian body. The decrees or 
dogmata of the apostolic council were “ resolutions 
passed by a deliberative body,” but “there is no 
evidence” that the council which passed these reso- 
lutions had “ more than a moral authority "—though 
a moral authority does not cease to be real. 








Due stress is laid upon Paul’s discourse to the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus. The fullest and most 
careful discussion, however, is bestowed upon the 
idea of the Ecclesia in the Pauline Epistles. Hort 
carefully examines both the local and the universa] 
sense, and shows how the one, as it were, grew out 
of the other. “ The one Ecclesia,” he says, “is made 
up of many Ecclesiz.” In a very important and 
interesting passage he writes thus :— 


“To each local Ecclesia St. Paul bas ascribed a correspon?- 
ing unity of its own; each is a body of Christ and a sanctuary 
of God; bat there is no grouping of them into partial who'es 
or into one great whole. The members which make up the 
One Ecclesia are not communities, but individual men. Tho 
One Ecclesia includes all members of all partial Eeclesix; 
but its relations to them all are direct, not mediate. It is true 
that St. Paul anxiously promoted friendly intercourse and sym. 
pathy between the scattered Ecclesie ; but the unity of the 
universal Ecclesia, as he contemplated it, does not belong to 
this region; it isa trath of theology and of religion, not a fact 
of what we call Ecclesiastical polities. To recognise this is 
quite consistent with the fullest appreciation of aspirations after 
an external Ecclesiastical unity which have played so great and 
beneficial a part in the inner and outer movements of subsequent 
ages. At every turn we are constrained to feel that we can 
learn to good effect from the apostolic age only by studying its 
principles and ideals, not by copying its precedents.” 


That is a very significant passage coming from 
the man who wrote it. If the One Ecclesia be made 
up not of communities but of individual men, we 
have a catholicism of spirit rather than of the letter; 
a catholicism which has room not simply for churches 
under organised priesthoods, but for all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth. And it is a no 
less remarkable judgment that he conceives the unity 
of the universal Ecclesia as contemplated by St. Paul 
to be “a truth of theology and religion, not a fact 
of Ecclesiastical politics.” This latter is only the 
counterpart of the former idea, and involves a 
conception of the Church as too spiritual to be 
incorporated in or exhausted by any framework 
of organisation, however elaborate or however vast. 

Amongst the points we should have liked to have 
noted is his interpretation of 1 Timothy iii. 14 
and 15, where he renders: “ that thou mayest know 
how men ought to behave themselves in a household 
of God, which is an Ecclesia of a living God, a pillar 
and stay of the truth.” Referring to the later 
clauses he says: 

“ There are few passages of the New Testament in which the 
reckless disregard of the presence or absence of the article has 
made wilder havoe of the sense than this. To speak of either av 
Ecclesia or the Ecclesia as being the pillar of the truth, is to 
represent the trath as a building standing in the air supported 
on asingle column. Again, there is no clear evidence that the 
rare word édpaiwua ever meant ‘ground’=‘ foundation.’ It is 
rather in accordance with the almost universal Latin rendering 
Jirmamentum, a ‘stay,’ or ‘bulwark.’ St. Paul's idea, then, is 
that each living society of Christian men is a pillar and stay of 
‘the truth ’as an object of belief and a guide of life for mankind, 
each such Christian society bearing its part in sustaining and 
supporting the one truth common to all.” 


We feel as a whole that New Testament scholar- 
ship has been, by the publication of this book, laid 
under even more serious obligations than it had yet 
realised to the late Dr. Hort. He has given us 4 
notable example of how questions of belief may be 
handled when they become questions of history. Of 
course we are far from suggesting that this repre- 
sented the whole of Hort’s mind touching the 
Christian Church. He strictly guarded himself 
when he defined the limits of his inquiry and the 
purpose he had in view; the question of the most 
efficient or most expedient form of Church govert- 
ment is one, and the question of the idea and con- 
stitution of the Church in the New Testament 
another and entirely different. With this latter 
alone Hort was here concerned ; to his views on this 
alone we have confined ourselves. But this point 15 
on this matter the beginning of all history, and 
he who takes us back to it in so sobar, so sage, a2 
so scientific a spirit does a work for which men of 
all churches and of all baliefs ought to be most grate- 
ful. His volume of sermons is one of great intere®*, 
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were it only as showing how a man of such large 
knowledge and such practical sagacity could and 
did speak to a simple people. Religion has every- 
thing to gain by its teachers speaking to those 
who listen as to responsible beings anxious not 
only to have a reason for the faith that is in them, 
but to find that that faith is itself reasonable. 





“MODERN PAINTERS” FOR ALL. 


MopeRN Painters. By John Ruskin. 
Vols. I. and 1I, London: George Allen. 


We sympathise with the hero who slays his dearest 
rather than allow them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy; we remember the injunction that if you 
want a thing to be done well you must do it your- 
self. Animated by a wholesome dread somewhat 
akin to the former feeling, and with the wisdom 
involved in the latter saying, Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Allen have determined to produce a cheap edition of 
the great work of the century, lest in course of 
time there should appear such a melancholy parody 
of it as America has already perpetrated. A reprint 
of the first two volumes would not call for much 
comment. The size of the earlier editions is not in 
itself a desirable thing ; convenience and comfort are 
entirely with the smaller volumes, though we have 
never been able to forgive, fully and frankly, the 
great Charles Darwin for dividing his books 
down the middle by means of a knife. It is 
when we approach the later volumes that mis- 
givings will arise concerning the plates. It is 
not the misgiving of doubt but of certainty that 
lays its hand upon us. We are quite sure that 
the plates will be reproduced as well as it is 
possible to reproduce them; we are equally con- 
vinced that the engravings cannot be reduced and 
still retain their perfection. Let us remember that 
the engraved work in “ Modern Painters” is almost 
unique, and that the very facility of and success in 
reproduction has made the art of direct engraving 
an almost lost art. The original plates were pro- 
duced, generally on steel, by such masters of process- 
line and mezzotint engraving as Armytage and 
Le Keux. The brilliance of that direct work can- 
not be obtained by any process of reproduction even 
on the same scale, still less when the exquisitely fine 
work is materially reduced. Take Le Keux’s “Bridge 
of Rheinfelden,” which, it is interesting to note, has 
just been destroyed by fire. Here, upon the etching, 
a machine tint was afterwards obtained. Is it 
possible that a half-tone block, supposing that to 
be used, can give the full scale of light and shade? 
Will not the lights be darkened and the etched lines 
reduced in strength? Nor can the needle go over 
the work to recover the lost force. In photogravure 
more can be done; but we repeat that the old plates 
will remain in their old superb, unapproachable 
position, and that this most welcome new edition 
cannot compete as to them. 

But the fact remains that the small edition will 
meet with a very hearty welcome. For the purpose 
which Mr. Ruskin had in view, the extreme intrinsic 
value of his illustrations was quite unnecessary. 
The author expressly declared his intention of issuing 
his complete works “ with fewer and less elaborate 
illustrations.” The present edition will do much 
more than carry out that intention. The size is 
more convenient than the large editions, and the 
whole of the plates (more, indeed, than the early 
editions contained) will be given, with all the text. 
King David had, it will be remembered, a little army 
of heroes, and each one seemed to the histowian to be 
& consummate warrior; yet the thirty did not 
attain to the position of the first three. So the new 
little plates will be lovely works of art, incomparably 
finer than those we should have been flooded with 
by-and-by, though the originals will remain superior 
to them. Some of these originals, or electros from 
them, will be used where the subject ean be given 
with a reduced background. 


Smaller edition. 


Vols. I. and II. of the reprint are before us, and 
bear out all that we have said as to the excellence 
of type, paper, and printing. The margins are, of 
course, small, and the titles of the sections are let 
into the text. We note with pleasure that the con- 
ventional design upon the cover has been withheld, 
and the old plain one is still to be used to enclose 
the picturesque argument and plates. 

Here, then, thanks to Mr. Allen’s loving energy, 
the magnum opus is presented to a public now, at 
last, large enough to do it justice. Enthusiasts with 
small purses have no doubt, by borrowing or sub- 
scribing, been able to read it in its old form in spite 
of the price. But with what joy will the many turn 
over the pages now issued, and read for the first time 
the wonderful and fervid words! What will their 
* uneducated senses” answer to that almost Baconian 
chapter on “Truth not easily discerned”? How 
will they pause at the position “that truths of 
colour are the least important of all truths,” and 
wonder how far down the scale they can be prevailed 
upon to place a blush? For, in the unity of all 
perfection, is the foundation to be preferred to 
the pinnacle because it is needed at the base? 
And the reader, startled at first, and then 
submissive, comes, some hundred pages on, to the 
pan upon the colour cf La Riccia, chanted over 
poor Gaspar Poussin’s work :— 

“Every glade of grass burned like the golden floor of 
heaven, opening in sudden gleams as the foliage broke and 
closed over it, as sheet-lightning opens in a cloud at sunset ; 
the mot‘onless masses of dark rock—dark though flushed with 
searlet lichen—casting their quiet shadows across its restless 
radiance, the fountain underneath them filling its marble hollow 
with blue mist and fitful sound; and, over all, the multitudinous 
bars of amber and rose, the sacred clouds that have no darkness 
and only exist to illumine, were seen in fathomless intervals 
between the solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, pass- 
ing to lose themselves in the last, white, blinding lustre of the 
measureless line where the Campagna melted into the blaze 
of the sea.” 


We envy the new readers their first reading of 
the book, but we have the compensation that all 
good books afford—the joy of coming back, the 
pleasure of further insight, the knowledge that 
others will have the opportunity of appreciating 
one of the masterpieces of the age. 





TWO ANCIENT HEROES. 

PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF Macepon. Two Essays in 
Biography. By David G. Hogarth, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, ete. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. London: John Murray. 


Mr. HoGArRTH has already earned laurels as a scholar 
who realises the value to history of personal explor- 
ation and antiquarian research. In his present work 
he has used his resources to good purpose, and has 
given a valuable and fascinating study of two of the 
most famous monarchs of the world. Alexander’s 
fame has always been so overpowering that it has 
tended to concentrate attention upon him, and to 
throw into the shade the founder of the Macedonian 
power which he led to the conquest of the world. 
But to understand Alexander’s career it is essential 
to study it in connection with Philip's, and Mr. 
Hogarth’s book for the first time enables us to do 
this as it has never been done before. It was under 
Philip that the great wave gathered which under 
Alexander rolled to the limits of the East. It was 
under Philip that the Greek first went forth “to be 
the leaven of a world, which had not forgotten art 
and theory, but which was no longer to live by art 
and theory alone.” Philip, the adroit and intellec- 
tual despot, self-sufficing, masterful, fearless and 
unscrupulous, with his “radical insincerity of 
character,’ and his deep-rooted sense of power, 
cannot compete in his appeal to the imagination 
with his marvellous and romantic son, the genius of 
conquest, the genius of ambition, the genius of 
government, the genius of war, with the frame and 








constitution of an Olympic victor and the rare 
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beauty of a Praxitelean god. Two thousand years 
of legends woven by admiring men have raised 
Alexander to a pedestal such as hardly any 
other figure of anticnuity can claim. Philip, 
on the other hand, ‘ lives hardly outside the 
world of scholars,” and every scholar learns in boy- 
hood to know him best from his great enemy’s 
words, Nevertheless, Philip’s work in creating the 
power of Macedon, in building up its army, and in 
making it the master and the heir of Greece, gives 
him a place among the great, if not the greatest, 
rulers of the world, and Mr. Hogarth’s book is un- 
questionably the more important for the careful 
sketch of Philip which it contains. 

The difficulty, of course, of describing Philip, is 
that we really know so little of the man. All that 
there is known Mr. Hogarth telly. He dwells—at 
perhaps unnecessary length—on Philip's debt to 
Epaminondas and to Thebes. He gives an excellent 
account of the creation of the Macedonian army, 
pointing out that the famous Phalanx was after all 
intended only to play a subordinate part, and that 
it was to the handling of cavalry that, at any rate 
Alexander's, chief triumphs were due. At the same 
time he describes the principal changes by which 
Philip perfected the Phalanx, namely, by rendering 
his pikemen pliable and mobile, and by introducing 
the “sarissa”’ or long pike. He dwells on Philip's 
deep respect for Athens, and the passages in which 
he discusses Philip's relations with Demosthenes and 
his countrymen are alike moderate and just. He 
tells us a good deal of Philip’s private story, 
leaving in inevitable uncertainty the question of 
Alexander's complicity in his father’s death. When 
he leaves Philip, however, and comes to Alexander, 
the interest of his tale increases, for no familiarity 
can diminish the charm of that wonderfully pictur- 
esque career. Mr. Hogarth’s sketch of Alexander's 
character and aims, of his conquests and colonies, of 
the cities he founded, the armies he organised, the 
settlements he planned, and the great dreams of 
ever-expanding empire he indulged, is often admir- 
able and always thoughtful. Like Napoleon, Alex- 
ander combined in a superlative degree the instincts 
of the born administrator with those of the born 
conqueror. But it is as the war-god that men have 
remembered him best. “In the dust and stress of 
battle the heroic side of Alexander's character at 
once appears. In instant sympathy with his own 
men, and generous to those of his foe, tireless, 
fearless, swift to decide and swift to act, he is hardly 
ever at fault, and never weak. So he remains the 
one general of history who won all his battles.” 

Good, however, as is Mr. Hogarth’s book, there 
are certain points in it which call for criticism. We 
wish that he had told us more of Macedonian tactics, 
and had dwelt in more detail on the generalship 
which Alexander showed. We are not satisfied 
with his account of the battle of Granicus, the 
importance of which he seems to underrate. We 
are not satisfied to accept, as readily as he does, the 
story which attributes to Alexander's charge the 
victory at Cheronea. We are not satisfied that 
his views of democracies and of party politicians 
represent much except prejudice and paradox. 
We are not satisfied that the greatest states- 
men have always been as blind as he assures 
us in every age of change. Above all, while 
recognising the vigour and picturesqueness which 
his writing often shows, we cannot help pro- 
testing against the curious unevenness of his 
style. Here and there we come across admirable 
little bits of writing, and then close to them we 
find examples of clumsiness, pomposity, and bathos, 
which completely ruin the effect. For so able a 
man and so skilful a writer the style is singularly 
spasmodic and crude. Mr. Hogarth ought to know 
that the use of the present tense for narration is 
not an English idiom, and that it is doubly a 
mistake when capriciously varied with the past. 
Again, phrases like “he aggressed,”’ “Babylon 
thronged,” “so unique a display of nervousness 





. + must have drawn from deeper sources than 
those of the moment or occasion,” illustrate a per- 
verse oblivion of the difference between a transitive 
and a neuter verb which so good a scholar ought 
not to show. All through we should like the 
English simplified and altered; and, while we are 
mentioning shortcomings, we may add that for 
Philip’s career we ought to have a map. Mr. 
Hogarth’s book is on so high a standard that we 
hesitate the less to call attention to such flaws as 
it contains. 


FICTION. 
Tue Fatt or A Star. A Novel. By Sir William Magnay, 
Bart. London: Macmillan & Co. 
THe CHevaier D’AuRtAc. By S. Levett-Yeats. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue REJUVENATION OF Miss SEMAPHORE. A Farcical 
Novel. By Hal Godfrey. London: Jarrold & Sons. 


A VERY striking and, in its way, original book is 
“The Fall of a Star,’ by Sir William Magnay. Its 
defects, which are by no means obvious, are simply 
those that are inevitable in a new adventure in 
fiction. Its merits are to be found not merely in 
the strong dramatic interest of the tale, but in the 
excellence of the execution. Sir William Magnay 
possesses the art of writing pure and nervous 
English, and he is thus able to tell his story with 
clearness and effect. That it is a very remarkable 
story will be understood when we say that it has 
for hero—or, rather, villain—a young man who 
seems to concentrate in himself the genius and the 
talents of at least half a dozen of the most eminent 
statesmen of our time. We shall not pretend to 
identify the different models employed by the 
author for the purpose of producing the portrait of 
Mr. Carstairs, though it may be hinted that they are 
very exalted indeed. Mr. Carstairs, still in his first 
youth, is universally recognised in the House of 
Commons as the coming man of his party and of the 
country. He is more eloquent and more omniscient 
than Mr. Gladstone, a keener debater than Mr. 
Chamberlain, a greater traveller than Mr. Curzon, 
and a stronger administrator than Mr. Asquith. He 
is, in short, the man who is marked out for the 
premiership, and he is still only a little over thirty! 
Sir William Magnay makes this Admirable Crichton 
a real personage, and is very happy in reporting to 
us those conversations in which an eminent states- 
man of this class is wont to display his superiority 
to ordinary mortals. When we are introduced to 
Mr. Carstairs, he is about to crown the glories of his 
youth by marriage with Lady Cecilia Raywood, the 
“daughter of a hundred earls.” This match will 
give him admission to the most exclusive society in 
England, and, by so doing, will complete his equip- 
ment for the leadership of men. It is decidedly 
unfortunate, however, that just when things are at 
the brightest with the rising statesman, Mr. Hugh 
Loveland, a wandering “society ’’ man, who happens, 
by some strange freak of fortune, to be endowed 
with brains, should have been invited to Netheravon, 
the ancestral home of Lady Cecilia Raywood, on a 
visit of some duration. Like other men, he is anxious 
to meet the lady’s betrothed, and looks forward with 
eagerness to his appearance at the dinner-table. 
But on the first evening of his arrival at Netheravon 
Loveland is disappointed. Mr. Carstairs, it seems, is 
temporarily inhabiting a wonderful old house, called 
Narlands, in the neighbourhood of Netheravon, and 
on this particular evening he has excused himself 
from joining Lady Cecilia and her family at the 
Castle on the familiar plea of urgent public affairs. 
Lady Cecilia and her rather frisky sisters, indignant 
at this desertion, propose to Loveland and some of 
the younger men in the house that they should pay 
a surprise visit to Narlands after dinner, and dis- 
cover the exact nature of the urgent business of its 
illustrious tenant. The scheme is duly carried out. 
The old house is found wrapped in darkness, but 
Loveland, by chance separated from his companions, 
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finds a window through which he can obtain a view 
of the interior. What he sees there fills him with 
amazement and horror. In the sacred study of the 
statesman he discovers, not a pile of blue-books, 
but a lovely woman; and even as he watches her, 
astounded at the audacity which had led Carstairs 
to risk a scandal in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his betrothed, he sees something very awful 
happen to the fair unknown. What it is he does 
not realise at the moment, but subsequently he 
learns that, even as he looked, she was slain by a 
skilfully -arranged electric shock, her murderer 
being none other than Carstairs himself. It is 
upon this strong situation that the curtain rises on 
the story. The rest of the tale shows us how 
Loveland and a friend try to bring the distinguished 
criminal to justice, and with what desperate clever- 
ness the great man fights for his reputation and his 
life. It is an admirable bit of work, this picture of 
a popular idol, gifted with transcendent powers, 
using all his resources in order to escape the pursuit 
of two commonplace nobodies. Our readers must 
go to the book for the full narrative. We do not 
think that it will disappoint them. 

Mr. Levett- Yeats, whose “Honour of Savelli” still 
retains its fragrance in the reviewer's memory, has 
proved himself an apt pupil of Mr. Stanley Weyman. 
{n “ The Chevalier d’Auriac” he may almost be said 
to have “ gone one better” than his master. Every 
page of his exciting narrative bristles with sensation, 
and every chapter has its climax and its catastrophe. 
With an admirable ingenuity the author has piled 
adventure upon adventure, peril upon peril, and 
escape upon escape, until the reader is fairly breath- 
less with excitement as he follows the constantly- 
varying fortunes of the hero. The one complaint 
that we have to make of the story is, indeed, that 
the pudding is too full of plums. We should like 
occasionally to pause in the headlong career on 
which we are urged, and take stock of the situation 
as a whole; but Mr. Levett-Yeats has no pity upon 
us. We have no sooner passed through one thrilling 
scene than we are face to face with another, still 
more thrilling. This is a pity, because Mr. Levett- 
Yeats is undoubtedly a man who can interest us 
almost as much by his exposition of character as by 
his narrative of incident. The period he has chosen 
—that of Henry of Navarre—and the characters he 
has introduced are distinctly romantic, and we 
should have been very glad if we had been allowed 
to study both more at our leisure. But we must be 
thankful for what Mr. Levett-Yeats hasgivenus. He 
has written a historical romance of the sensational 
kind, and he has done it in such a fashion that 
it seems improbable that anybody else will ever 
succeed in being more sensational and effective in 
the same line. All who like to be carried along on 
the swift current of an admirably told story of 
adventure will find “The Chevalier d’Auriac” 
entirely to their taste. 

The “ Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore” is one 
of those novels in which natural laws are ruthlessly 
set aside, and we are introduced to scenes that 
distinctly savour of the supernatural. Two old 
maids, living in a South Kensington boarding-house, 
have the fact of their growing years painfully 
brought home to them by the ill-nature of the 
other inmates of the house. The younger Miss 
Semaphore, it is true, is still young enough and 
fair enough to be classed among eligibles; but her 
elder sister has passed this point, and looks forward 
with extreme distaste to a life of single blessedness. 
In these circumstances she is greatly attracted by 
an advertisement in a ladies’ newspaper offering for 
sale a single bottle of water from the Fountain of 
Y outh, “ vainly sought in Florida by Ponce de Leon.” 
This marvellous fluid has the power of causing a 
Person of seventy to regain in a few hours the age 
of eighteen. Miss Semaphore, on reading the ad- 
Vertisement, felt that the chance was not one that 
should be lost, and, after serious consultation 
With her sister, she opened up negotiations with the 








eminent explorer’s widow who was the possessor of 
the elixir. The price was a stiff one—no less than a 
thousand pounds; but the Misses Semaphore were 
well-to-do, and they justly felt that even five 
hundred pounds apiece was not too extravagant a 
price to pay for the recovery of their youth. So 
the bottle was bought, and duly brought home to 
the boarding-house, and, after serious considera- 
tion, it was decided that the elder sister, as having 
greater need of it, should be the first to test the 
charm. Solemnly did she retire to her bed in the 
room adjoining her sister’s, and carefully did she 
measure out the dose with which operations were 
to be begun. Hardly had she swallowed it when 
an untoward accident occurred. She knocked 
over the precious bottle, and the contents began 
rapidly to escape. Forgetful of her sister’s claim to 
a share, and only anxious to prevent waste, she 
lapped up the whole of the escaping fluid, and then 
sank into repose. The next morning, when the 
younger Miss Semaphore entered the bedroom, a 
terrible spectacle awaited her. Her sister had dis- 
appeared, but in the middle of the bed she had 
occupied, and wrapped in the very clothes she had 
worn, was a tiny wailing baby, apparently not more 
than afew days old. The elder Miss Semaphore had 
taken an overdose of the elixir, and this was the 
result. The boarding-house was full of cackling old 
women of both sexes, and the unfortunate younger 
sister realised in a moment all the horrors of her 
position. Her fears were confirmed to the fullest 
extent. She was suspected of having murdered 
her sister by her kind friends in the boarding-house, 
and when the baby was discovered she was sus- 
pected of something still worse. Her adventures 
in endeavouring to provide for that awful en- 
cumbrance were of the most embarrassing character. 
When she declared that the infant was her sister, 
people were, not unnaturally, incredulous; when 
she protested that it was her elder sister, they 
thought she was mad. The magistrate before whom 
she had in due time to narrate her melancholy tale 
treated her with just severity, as one who took 
liberties with a court of justice. Those who wish 
to discover how she eventually escaped from the 
truly shocking dilemma in which the greed of the 
elder Miss Semaphore had placed her, must read 
this story for themselves; they will find it abund- 
antly amusing and entertaining. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century is full of varied and 
excellent reading this month. We have referred 
elsewhere to the first article, that in which M. 
de Pressensé treats of the Jubilee and of the 
position of Great Britain with regard to the other 
European Powers. M. de Pressensé writes with 
sympathy of the great celebration of June, and 
with marked intelligence and knowledge of the 
political situation by which England is, in his 
opinion, confronted. His conclusion is that sooner 
or later—and the sooner the better—this country 
will have to enter one of the two great alliances 
of the Continent, and he is urgent in pointing out 
the advantage which she will derive if she should 
throw in her lot with France and Russia. Among 
the other political contents of the number, the 
paper by Mr. Lionel Phillips describing the in- 
surrection in the Transvaal “from inside Johannes- 
burg” is specially noticeable. It is a reply to the 
indictment of the Reform Committee by Sir John 
Willoughby which appeared in a previous number 
of the review. The story by Miss Goodrich-Freer 
of the investigations of the Psychical Research 
Society with regard to the alleged ghosts in a 
Scotch mansion is distinctly curious; whilst Mr. 
H. B. Irving tells the old story of Eugene Aram 


and his crime with intelligence and knowledge. 
Dr. Jessop on Moles, and Mr. Stebbing on Crustacea 
supply us with scientific information in a popular 
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and amusing form, and there is a very readable 
article on Pass Fishing for Tarpon in Florida. 
But the article in the magazine which commends 
itself more than any other to our sympathies is 
that by Major the Hon. Robert White on the 
Prison Treatment of Juvenile Offenders. Major 
White suffered imprisonment under circumstances 
which happily do not reflect in any degree upon his 
personal honour. The bitter experience through 
which he had to pass will not have been altogether 
in vain if the knowledge he gained of the atrocious 
manner in which children, even when unconvicted, 
are treated in English prisons should move the 
authorities to attempt some reform of a most cruel 
and demoralising system. Major ‘Vhite is entitled 
to our gratitude for having come forward to tell 
us what he learned on this subject during his deten- 
tion in Holloway Gaol, and we commend his paper 
to the attention of all humane persons, and above 
all of all humane Members of Parliament. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with an article 
entitled “ Toryism and Toil,” by the Hon. Claude G. 
Hay and Harold Hodge. It endeavours to show that a 
forward social policy is in keeping with the best Tory 
traditions. Mr. Romesh C. Dutt, an Indian official 
of much experience, suggests three lines of action 
through which famines may be averted. In the first 
place public expenditure must be reduced, and the 
readiest and most honourable means of relieving the 
Indian exchequer will be for England to defray part 
of the cost of the army, which is, to a large 
extent, employed outside India proper. But it will 
not be enough thus to lighten the burden of taxa- 
tion. Certain administrative reforms will also be 
necessary if the peasant is to be freed from the 
clutches of the money-lender; boards of conciliation 
in every village must take the place of the distant 
and expensive law courts, which now place him still 
further in his power. Above all, the permanent 
land assessment, which has done so much to increase 
the resources and raise the character of cultivators 
in Bengal, must be extended to the whole of 
India. Writing on the agitation in India, Sir M. M. 
Bhownaggree maintains that the “ disjointed, 
divided, and dwarfed conglomeration of com- 
munities which forms the population” of the 
country is not fit to receive political privileges. He 
traces the evil to the crude ideals of youths who 
have received a tinge of European culture, asserts 
that their theories have been taken up by un- 
scrupulous adventurers, and advocates a stringent 
policy in regard to freedom of association and the 
liberty of the press. The sympathetic account of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s life, by an intimate friend, will 
deeply interest all lovers of that delightful 
authoress. Mrs. Coghill lays some stress on Mrs, 
Oliphant’s work in other departments than fiction. 
But there can be little doubt that it is on her novels 
alone that her fame will rest. There are noteworthy 
articles on “ Dante as a Religious Teacher,” by the 
Rev. E. Moore; “Maurice Maeterlinck,’ by Mrs. 
Crawford; and “The Defeat of the Armada,” by 
Major Martin Hume. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. M. R. James 
brings all his learning to bear on the Logia Jesou, 
but he does not throw, or profess to throw, much 
light on their origin. Mr. H. G. Wells rejoices in the 
gradual elimination of “ideal persons” from the 
novels of Mr. George Gissing. He holds that the 
craving for culture and refinement and the melan- 
choly proceeding therefrom imply a selfish and false 
view of human existence; that our business here 
is to man ourselves for the struggle which any 
genuine kind of life involves, and that this view 
predominates more and more in Gissing’s later 
volumes. Mr. Michael G. Mulhall gives a copious 
array of figures showing the increase of British trade 
during the last twenty years. It is not, indeed, 
satisfactory to learn that the United States can 
boast a rise of 35 per cent. as against our 23 per 
eent.; but, on the other hand, we may console 
ourselves that German commerce has only risen 





16 per cent., and that in France there has been an 
actual decline. Professor W. M. Ramsay agrees with 
Professor Geddes in thinking that we might do more 
towards improving the condition of the Cypriotes 
and, indirectly, of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, 
He proposes an agricultural training college jp 
Cyprus, which would be attended by prospective 
landowners from Turkish territory. According to 
Professor A. S. Ghosh, village banks would be the 
surest means of relieving the Indian peasant in times 
of famine. Mr. G. W. E. Russell's paper on “The 
Ecclesiastical Outlook” (read before the Christian 
Conference at Sion College in May) deals not with 
the political prospects of the English Church, but 
with the religious tendencies which may be observed 
in this country and abroad. Those who are curious 
about the tactics of the Irish party in the days of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, and love old- 
world Parliamentary gossip, are recommended to 
read Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s memories of “ The 
House of Commons Half a Century Ago.” 

Mr. Charles de Thierry’s article on “ Colonia) 
Empires” in the New Review illustrates at great 
length what we all know very well—that the growth 
and stability of our empire are due not to the 
fostering care of statesmen (who, he says, have 
seldom troubled themselves much about its welfare), 
but to the vigour and self-confidence of the race, 
Continental colonies, on the other hand—can they 
be called empires ?—have been manufactured by the 
Government, and very poor and useless productions 
they are. But Mr. de Thierry bids us beware of the 
stupefying effects of “ middle-class rule,” From the 
pen of Mr. Charles Whibley we have an appreciative 
criticism of Lucian—that “ first of the moderns” in 
an antique garb of pure classicism. A “Civil 
Servant,” criticising the ‘“ Organisation of the Home 
Civil Service,” recommends the adoption of the 
original Playfair scheme, with such modifications in 
details as experience has shown to be necessary.—Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, writing in Cosmopolis, con- 
siders Machiavellism as expounded by Machiavellia 
necessary evil in modern politics—in international 
politics, that is, for he distinguishes between the 
Machiavellian patriot and the Machiavellian egotist 
(represented by many a party leader) who is a deep 
offender against the moral law. M. Edouard Rod 
discusses the good and the evil in the literary 
“ conférences” which have become so prominent 4 
feature in Parisian life: the chief objection to them, 
he thinks, is that they give too much scope for 
affectation and petty personal display. Pierre Loti’s 
little story, “‘Le mur d’en face,” is in its way 4 
pathetic commentary on the vanity of human 
wishes, but, slight as the sketch is, it is over- 
done, and borders on the absurd. There are 
two articles on Russian literature—one from the 
pen of Mr. W. R. Morfill, the other from that of 
Lou Andreas-Salomée.—In the Progressive Review 
Mr. R. Wallace, M.P., acknowledges somewhat 
light-heartedly the “Decadence of the House of 
Commons,” and there is an editorial note to the 
same effect, with this difference, that the editor 
merely calls on the Liberals to accept the “ Pra- 
gressive” view of affairs, whereas Mr. Wallace 
jauntily suggests all kinds of radical change, intim- 
ating that “a real control of policy ’—by “ Progres- 
sive” forces, of course—“‘ can only be reached by 
boldly advancing on democratic lines to the 
election and dismissal of Ministers by Parliament. 

In the Political Science Quarterly two articles 
claim notice. In the first instalment of his review 
of “The National Finances, 1893 97,” Mr. Alexander 
D. Noyes highly eulogises the policy of President 
Cleveland. He entered office hampered by difi- 
culties created during the preceding administration. 
The increasing deficit in the Treasury, which caused 
such disastrous results in 1893, was due less to the 
legislation of the Fifty-third Congress than the “ Act 
to Reduce the Revenue” passed in September, 1890. 
When the gold reserve had fallen below the 
“hundred million mark,” Cleveland refused to 
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one advantage of the law of 1890, which per- 
mitted the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 


silver in redemption of Treasury notes. And, 
finally, the Silver-purchase Bill was repealed 
through his firmness in October, 1894. Pro- 


fessor F. J. Goodnow discusses “Trade Combina- 
tions at Common Law.” Although trusts have been 
declared illegal, a monopoly can still be secured by 
amalgamating companies in any number of states so 
az to form one immense corporation. Against this 
difficulty it is at present impossible to contend, 
because the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the manufacture and sale of com- 
modities are not objects of interstate commerce, 
and are therefore free from the control of Congress. 
In the Atlantic Monthly Mr. John Muir laments 
the destruction of the American forests. The 
“Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift,” edited by 
Mr. G. Birkbeck Hill, were written to Mr. Knightley 
Chetwode, a gentleman of Portarlington, in Queen's 
County, with whom Swift was intimate when he 
held the Deanery of St. Patrick’s. The present issue 
takes us only to August, 1715. The letters are 
characteristic of the writer, and they throw some 
light on the incidents of his life during this period ; 
otherwise they are not deeply interesting. Mr. 
Alvan F. Sanborn contributes a minute and very 
vivid picture of social and domestic life in a 
“Massachusetts Shoe Town” as it was five-and- 
twenty years ago and as it is now. The changes 
which have taken place illustrate the transition 
from “social democracy” (of a crude and narrow 
kind) to “social stratification,” which is going on 
throughout New England, and is, Mr. Sanborn 
thinks, a mark of progress in civilisation. 





CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Cicero AND His Frienps. By Gaston Boissier. Translated by A. D. 
Jones. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

No period of ancient history appears to have been more care- 
fully studied at the present time than the closing years of the 
Roman Republic, as may be seen in the recent works on this 
subject published in France, England, and in Germany. Nor 
is the reason far to seek, The momentous political interests at 
stake, the dramatic natura of the events, and the grandeur of 
the characters who played so great a part in this singular epoch, 
fully justify the interest taken. It is, however, in the letters 
of Cicero that we can best read the true history of the critical 
and transitional period which eventually changed the govern- 
ment of the world, the motives actuating the chief actors, and 
the aims and pretensions of the opposed political parties. It is 
here we see these as they existed eighteen centuries ago, and 
where we find ourselves happily in this unique position, that we 
are brought sufficiently near to the facts to recognise their real 
character, and sufficiently distant to enable us to judge them 
without passion or prejadice. Cicero's letters further show 
that he was the greatest letter-writer of the ancient world, and 
in some respects the greatest of the modern. Many of his 
letters have been lost; but eight hundred still remain to prove 
tis marvellous activity and his exceptional gifts as a corre- 
spondent on almost every variety of subject and to all sorts 
and conditions of persons. But it is his political correspondence 
with the leading men of the time which are the most valuable, 
4s these throw light on the affairs of State as nothing else can. 
M. Boissier cautions us at the same time against the too 
©ommon practice of the present day which drags the names of 
Cicero, Cesar, Pompey, Cato, and Brutus into the political 
quarrels of our time, as it “ should never be forgotten that it is 
‘2 outrage to history to subject it to the changing interest of 
}arties, as it should be, according to the fine saying of 
Chueydides, a work made for eternity.” In these pages we find 
hot merely the political life of Cicero revealed by his private 
©rrespondence, but illustrations of the political motives and 
movements of Pompey, Cesar, Cassins, Brutus, Ceelius, and 
Octavius as seen and depicted by the clearest and the closest of 
“utemporary observers, and of the most faithful of narrators. 
¢ a common love of literature was the bond of friendship 
letween Atticus and Cicero, it was the common love of philo- 
“phy and the cause of the Republic which was the common 
ud that indissolubly bound together Brutus and Cicero. 
Autony, indzed, was not in error when he aceused Cicero of 
.\ving been an accomplice in the death of Cxsar. If Cicero 
Cid not strike the blow, he nerved the hand that struck it, and 
moved the mind of Bratus to the stroke. In his letter 
~ Atticus, Cicero expresses the exalted opinion he held of his 
‘rend Brutus, as he writes, ‘‘ You tell me that I am wrong in 
‘using that the Republic depends entirely upon Brutus. 





Nothing is more certainly true. If it can be saved at all, it can 
only be saved by him and his friends.” Such was the sincere 
opinion of Cicero as seen in his letters oa this the most 
momentous event of that epoch. Thess pages abound in 
passages illustrative of the manners of the age, the personal 
qualities of its greatest men, the domestic habits and principles 
of Cicero, literary, social, and political; and they show that 
with all his weaknesses Cicero was a true patriot, a sincere 
friend, an affectionate father, a kind and indulgent master to 
his slaves, and a philosopher who had firm faith in the wisdom 
and goodness of divine providence, and in the hope of 
immortality beyond the grave and the responsibility of man. 





THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Tae ANNUAL REGISTER FoR 1893. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


In the latest issue of this useful annual the high standard of tho 
previous volumes is for the most part well maintained. The 
section of the work devoted to the history of the United Kingdom 
during the year 1896 is about as full and as reliable as could be 
expected in a work of an encyclopedic character, while tho 
treatment of foreign politics during the same period leaves very 
little to be desired. It is a mistake, however, to dismiss Russia 
in six pages. The chronological table of events appears to servo 
its purpose, though the meagreness of the information afforded 
under this head renders it of small practical utility. As usual 
the obituary of the year is complete and, as a general rule, 
adequate, On the other hand, the divisions dealing with litera- 
ture, science, art, drama, and music are hardly satisfactory. 
Regarded simply as a catalogue, the retrospect of the literature 
published in 1896 is neither complete not flawless. The science 
section would, perhaps, have been more effective if less pre- 
tentious. The record of last year’s art and drama is, of couree, 
— short and insignificant, there being really no art or 

rama to speak of. The quality of the musical criticisms to 
be found in the “ Annual Register”? may be judged from the 
ridiculous assertion that “the performances in French of Die 
Walkiire and Tannhiiuser were fiascoes,” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. SuLLy some time ago published a suggestive book entitled 
“Studies of Childhood.” It was primarily addressed to a com- 
paratively limited audience, for it dealt with the subject from a 
rage oc point of view. The book met, however, with a 
sindly welcome, in spite of its abstruse discussions, and that 
circumstance has induced its author to prepare a less elaborate, 
and to most people probably a more attractive, volume. It is 
called “ Children’s Ways,” and it describes without technical 
asides how the young autocrats of the nursery comport them- 
selves at work—if such a word is applicable—and at play. 
There are a number of stories in the book as well as much 
shrewd observation, told with a palpable relish for the irrespon- 
sible chit-chat which reveals dawning capacity and power. 
Children, everyone who has studied them at all is aware, live for 
the most part in an enchanted region which lies half in fact and 
half in fancy. Wonder is normal to a child, and all things are 
possible to his imagination. Strangers to the actual world, they, 
of all people, great or small, draw most largely, and without 
rebuke, on their imagination for their facts. The play of young 
fancy, when it first comes in contact with the actual world, is 
responsible for much of the poetry of childhood. “This is 
abundantly illustrated in what may be called childish metaphors, 
by which they try to describe what is new and strange. Pretty 
conceits are often resorted to in this effort to get at home with 
strange objects, as when stars were described by one child as 
‘cinders from God's stove,’ and butterflies as ‘ pansies flying.’ ” 
Dr. Sally says with truth that the most unpromising things come 
in for this warming, life-giving touch. Jean Ingelow, for 
instance, when a child used to feel sorry for the pebbles on the 
causeway, “ because they had to lie always on one place,” and 
the sympathetic, imaginative child was accustomed in the 
measure of her strength and the fulness of her caprice to carry 
selected specimens to another place for change of scene. “It 
is hard for us elders to get back to this childish way of looking 
at things. One may, however, hazard the guess that there is in 
it a measure of dreamy illusion.. This means that only a part 
of what is present is seen, the part which makes the new object 





* CurnprEen’s Ways. Being Selections from the Author’s “ Studies of 
Childhood,’’ with some Additional Matter by James Sully, M.A., 
LL.D. London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Over Cotonres awp Inpra, How we Got Them, and Why we Keep 
Them. By Cyril Ransome, M.A, Fourth Edition. London, Paris 
and Melbourne: Cassell & Co, 

A New Prororrat AND DEsCRIPrIVE GUIDE TO PiyMmourH, ETC. Map 
and Illustrations, London: Ward, Lock & Co. 

HompurG AND 11s Waters. By Nathaniel E. Yorke-Davies, Author 
of ‘Aids to Long Life,” etc. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. 

How To Learn T9 Swim. By Donald Morrison. [lustrated. London: 
The Sunday School Union. 
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like the old and familiar one. And so it gets transformed into 
a semblance of the old one ; just as a rock gets transformed for 
our older eyes into the semblance of a human face.” Into the 
more intimate and subtle aspects of the evolution of children’s 
ways in presence of growing knowledge and widening thought 
and ever-increasing contact with the world around them, we 
have not space to stray. It is enough to say that Dr. Sully 
provides much quaint food for reflection, and, besides, has stories 
to tell which are artless and often diverting. 

The prosperity no less than the honour of the Mother 
Country everyone now admits is bound up with the welfare and 
progress of “Our Colonies and India.” The late Professor 
Cyril Ransome was an enthusiast—always, however, according 
to knowledge—concerning those imperial problems which are 
indissolubly linked to the growth of our far-reaching Empire. 
Some years ago, when he held the chair of Modern History in the 
Yorkshire College, Professor Ransome gave a brilliant course 
of lectures to working-men descriptive of how we acquired 
our scattered possessions in various parts of the globe, and, 
as he put it, why we keep them. These addresses were pub- 
lished, and attracted at the time wide attention, and amongst 
the first to recognise their claims was the late Professor Seeley, 
who afterwards wrote himself a scholarly and authoritative 
work on “ The Growth of British Policy.” The charm of this 
little volume, which now appears in a cheap fourth edition, 
lies in its easy grasp of the subject and in lucid vigour of 
exposition. It is a book which deserves to be scattered broad- 
east, since it states the case in the right way and handles the 
complicated issues involved with practical sagacity, as well as 
enlightened patriotism. Professor Ransome’s special aim was 
to combat an impression which is even now too common amongst 
the working-classes, that they have little or no concern with 
our colonies or dependencies. He lays stress on the financial 
aspects of the case, and does so avowedly, because that view 
if the subject must appeal powerfully to those engaged in 
industry and commerce. As for the rest, it may be as well to 
quote one of the opening statements of the book, especially as 
it throws light on the method adopted in its pages :—“I have 
endeavoured as far as possible to suit my style to my audience ; 
to avoid the use of technieal terms or ill-defined political 
phrases; to confine myself to the prominent features of the 
subject, and to make my illustrations as simple as possible. 
At the same time, I have not neglected the moral side of our 
relations to our colonies, and especially to the natives of India.” 
There is an excellent map of the British Empire in this slim 
volume, and, sinee the price of the book is only a shilling, 
we feel sure that it will have in its present handy form a wide 
circulation. 

The practical wants of tourists at home and abroad are dealt 
with in two opportune books, on “ Plymouth ” and “ Homburg,” 
which have just been published. Plymouth has given its name 
to about forty towns up and down the English-speaking world, 
and we do not wonder, for it is a place which is not merely 
heantiful for situation, but possesses historic memories which 
kindle the imagination, As a centre for the holiday maker, its 
attractions are many both to those who love the moors and the 
sea. Charles Kingsley, as readers of “Westward Ho!” are 
aware, loved its traditions, and he made Amyas Leigh tell the 
tragic story of the death of Sir Humphrey Gilbert in one of the 
low, oak-panelled rooms of the old quarter of a town which was 
a busy sea-port in the days of the Tudors. There is a bewildering 
array of excursions to tempt the summer tourist by rail, coach, 
and steamboat, so that if time hangs heavily on his hands in 
Plymouth he has only himself to blame. This descriptive 
guide-book is packed with the kind of information which appeals 
instantly to the stranger, and it possesses the further advantages 
of a good map and many illustrations.—Dr. Yorke-Davies, who 
we need scarcely say, is a specialist on obesity and gout, has 
just published aslim monograph on “‘ Homburg and its Waters.” 
He declares that those who know Homburg and its manifold 
ean its health-giving springs, its pleasant drives, its 
acilities for bicycling, golf, tennis, and other outdoor amuse- 
ments, cannot wonder at its popularity. “ Naturally the benefits 
that a course of Homburg waters brings to the gouty and 
luxurious are enhanced by the fact that the early hours and 
copious libations of ‘ Elizabeth Brunnen’ with a little restric- 
tion in diet are part of the cure.” Homburg is beautifully 
situated, high above the level of the sea, and at the base of the 
Taunus Mountains, and beyond it lie fragrant pine-woods. The 
majority of the shopkeepers speak English, the Kursaal is 
attractive, and there are excellent hotels. “The baths of 
Homburg are of great repute in Germany. The Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Bad contains fifty-two rooms for mineral baths. The 
waters run cold into the tubs, and are then heated by steam, so 
that little of their iron and carbonic-acid gas is lost.” Dr. 
Yorke-Davies gives much sound advice in these pages about 
ailments due to errors in diet or luxurious living, or as the 
result of sedentary habits. The sc:ason at Homburg lasts from 
May till October, but the great majority of English visitors 
reach it in August and September. The usual time for the cure is 
three weeks, and many people follow it up by a short stay in 
Switzerland. Dr. Yorke-Davies writes pithily from wide know- 
ledge, and with a happy avoidance of technical phrases. 








“ How to Learn to Swim ” is the title of a cheap illustrateg 
pamphlet written by a well-known expert, Mr. Donald Morrison 
a medallist of the Royal Humane Society. It is intended for the 
use of lads, and is packed with practical hints and admirable 
diagrams. Amongst Mr. Morrison’s sensible bits of advice— 
and they cover the art from its elementary to its advance) 
stages—we take the following counsel to the pupil: “In leary. 
ing to swim, the beginner should be careful to learn slowly. 
Too often this is forgotten in the haste to become a fast 
swimmer and take part in competitions. Grace in the water cay 
only be acquired by learning and practising a good style a: 
first. Nothing looks so awkward as to see a swimmer with q 
bad style, and nothing is so common; yet the taking of a little 
trouble over matters of detail would have obviated what is a 
serious blemish in many aquatic performances.” It is tho 
height of folly for those who can scarcely swim a stroke to go 
out into deep water, especially if there is a current, and it wil] 
be news to many to know that for the purpose of learning +5 
swim it is not necessary to go into deeper water than three or 
four feet. 
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